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Your assurance of better store display, 
larger inventories and faster turnover— 


The Chicago Tribune 


Consumer-Franchise Plan! 


THE GROWING TREND among re- 
tailers to pare lines to fewer 
brands presents a major prob- 
lem for manufacturers. Coupled 
with the increasing share of the 
market enjoyed by chain and 
private labels, the movement 
requires aggressive action to- 
wards building a strong con- 
sumer franchise if you are to get 
the volume you want. 

If your efforts to open and ex- 
pand distribution are bottle- 
necked by retail practice, you 
will be interested in a proved 
procedure developed by the 
Chicago Tribune from first hand 
knowledge of selling and adver- 


tising in Chicago. 

Integrated with retail think- 
ing and store operations, the 
Tribune plan earns better shelf 
position and store display for 
your brand. It results in greater 
product 'vity from your salesmen 
and larger orders without resort 
to special discounts, deals, pre- 
miums or price cuts. 

Because it gets for your brand 
a greater share of the day-to- 
day buying of consumers it 

ebuilds for you a market position 
strongly resistant to competitive 
selling. It meets today’s condi- 
tions and serves as a sound basis 
for future expansion. Rich in re- 


sults in Chicago, the plan can 
be set up in any market. 

Here is the kind of a specific 
program that makes sense to 
the executive who seeks a con- 
structive method that will build 
high annual volume and con- 
tribute to continued company 
growth and financial success. A 
Tribune representative will be 
glad to discuss this consumer- 
franchise plan with you. Ask 
him to call. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





She started college when she was two 


See that tall young lady — the blue 
eyed one with the soft brown hair? 
Yes, she’s the one. She’s the one that 
cut her knee on a clam shell once 
and cried when you put on the iodine. 
She’s the one that hated pigtails, fell 
in love with Mr. Jenks, the milkman, 
and ate bread-crusts to make her hair 
come in curly. 

Smart girl, that one. But there was 
still an awful lot she never figured 
out. And that you never bothered to 
explain. 

You can’t explain to a little sprout 
with brown freckles on her nose 
about Security—and the Promise of 
the Future. To a youngster — the 
future is right after school. And a 
promise is a ticket to the circus. 


But today you have a hunch she really 
understands all the plans you laid for 
her years ago when she was two. She 
understands about the Prudential In- 
surance you bought way-back-when. 
and how it has paid for her education. 

Inthe end, things that are real don’t 
need much explaining. And say —did 
you notice—it looks as though those 
bread-crusts really worked—after all? 


* * * 


You can be certain that your young- 
sters will have the money necessary 
to go to college by arranging with 
The Prudential to send a check at 
regular intervals for tuition and col- 
lege living expenses—whether you're 
here or not. Ask a Prudential repre- 
* 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


sentative about a Prudential plan that 
guarantees money for a college edu- 
cation for your children. 


* 
Enjoy the Jack Berch Show—Every morn- 
ing, Mondays through Fridays, NBC. 
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Washington Post 
Editorial 
Stirs Nation 


Seldom has a newspaper editorial provoked so much discussion 
as the Washington Post editorial of Monday, May 22, entitled—“The 
Road Back to America.” Despite its great length—three full editorial 
columns—the editorial was read thoroughly, judging by comments re- 


ceived, not only in the capital city but also in New York, Philadelphia, __ A partial list of those 

Detroit, Chicago and San Francisco, where it was published by The — per barge 

Washington Post as an advertisement. — 
gt oa bal . ; _ Post editorial 

The editorial explores the atmosphere of distrust and suspicion The Hon. Henry L. Stim- 
which prevails in official Washington, discusses the real reasons which ‘ pon atone eget 
made it possible for a hysterical condition to arise, and proposes a solu- Spaatz, The Most Rev.” 

° e “ ee * +. 99 Bernard Sheil, Allen 

tion: an independent “Commission on National Security” to be com- W. Dalled, F-win it 

a : ea: Griswold, Frank Allt- 

posed of the Nation’s leading citizens. , aren sh ~~ ean 

By mid-afternoon Congressional bills had already been introduced, peg estoy snare 

rth . s 

one in the Senate, one in the House, to put The Washington Post’s rec- L. ‘Strauss, Monroe 
ommendations into effect. In addition, news of the cditorial and its saceeetl 

: : : ; Senators: O'Connor (D., 

analysis and recommendation was being spread across the nation by Mal Douglas (D.., Ill), 

. - ith R., N. J), Flan- 
radio and newspaper commentators. Some newspaper editors repro- én. hn Gee 
duced the editorial in whole or in part; still others discussed it in their ee ea a 

.), Humphrey (D., 

own editorials. Minn), McMahon (., 
‘ aoe ss F Conn.), Benton (., 

Scores of leading citizens phoned, wired or wrote their approval. Conn), Bricker (R., 


e . P Ohio), Aiken (R., Va.), 
Some of their names are listed on this page. . 


Ives (R., N. Y). 
: ° : : . . Ri tatives: Cell 
President Truman disagreed with the editorial, saying that we "D. N.Y), Lodge 
do not need a super-government. Of course, this is not what The bry Shee ye 
.), .. Tenn.), 
Washington Post proposed. An investigating commission, in whose Mansfield (D.,, Mont)., 


a ° Ribicof (D., Conn), 
completely non-political and unpartisan statements the country would pe sage eo 
have implicit confidence, is not a super-government but it is very College Presidents: But- 


terfield (Wesleyan), 


much a current need. Byrd (Maryland); Sey- 


Every effort has been made to put copies of the editorial and of pose pe 
the comments into the hands of all newspaper editors in the United | 
States. If any editor has inadvertently been omitted, please call the aoe Cans 
matter to the attention of the Public Relations Department of The eS ee 

Steinkraus, Louis S. 
Washington Post. Cates, David Samott, 


George L. Morrison, 
Fred Lazarus, Jr., T. S. 
Petersen, William L. 


= Batt, Leo T. Crowley, : 

J. B. Black, Thomas 4 

e as 0 D’arcy Brophy, Gor- * 
don Hyde, Don Beld- ‘4 


ing. 






Eugene Meyer, Chairman of the Board Philip L. Graham, Publisher “Sp RRB A 
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What State produces more 








lubricating oils and more knitted 
underwear than any other 


State in the nation? 


Answer: 

The Keystone State, Pennsylvania. Measured in 
dollar value, 32% of all lubricating oils and 26% 
of all knitted underwear pours out of busy Pennsyl- 
vania every year. In fact. you can name almost 
any product and you'll find that Pennsylvania 
usually makes it. 





What State has an annual industrial 
production valued at over $16,000,000,000 


Answer: 

In 1947 Pennsylvania's industrial produc- 
tion was valued at $16,480,437,400. Wages 
and salaries totaled $4,703,384,200. This 


Here is a mass market of 4,800,000 people, 
more than half the population of Pennsyl- 
vania. The best way to reach this market 
is through “the class” of mass media... 


adds up to a sizable buying power and the 
great diversification of Pennsylvania's indus- - 
try adds up to a healthy, stable market. read, well-edited newspapers that cover 
















the home-town newspapers . . . the well- 





Half of this market . . . Pennsylvania's these 82 cities and towns . . . avidly read 
Primary Market . . . is found in the 82 cities by the people who are your prospective 
and towns of less than 100,000 City Zone. customers. 


ennsylvania 





... keystone market for greater national sales 


AMBRIDGE CITIZEN (E) @ BEAVER FALLS NEWS-TRIBUNE (E) © BRISTOL COURIER (E) © CHAMBERSBURG PUBLIC OPINION (E} 
© CLEARFIELD PROGRESS (E) © COATESVILLE RECORD (E) © CONNELLSVILLE COURIER (E) © HAZLETON PLAIN SPEAKER (E} 
@ HAZLETON STANDARD-SENTINEL (M) © INDIANA GAZETTE (E) © JEANNETTE NEWS-DISPATCH (E) © LOCK HAVEN EXPRESS 
(E) © NEW CASTLE NEWS (E) © NEW KENSINGTON DISPATCH (E) © SUNBURY DAILY ITEM (E) © TOWANDA REVIEW (M) @ 
WARREN TIMES-MIRROR (E) © WASHINGTON OBSERVER REPORTER (M&E) © WAYNESBORO RECORD-HERALD (E) @ WILLIAMS- 
PORT GAZETTE-BULLETIN (M) © WILLIAMSPORT SUN (E) © YORK DISPATCH (E). 
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the Meat Packer 


Works with a 
Small Net 


Money may talk, as they say, but what does a 
buck ever say these days except good-bye? 











Talk or not, the dollar is supposed to earn its 
keep before it takes wing. In business that 
“keep” is spelled p-r-o-f-i-t-s. 








ight on the 


A side dustry 


in 
American meat 


Meat packers largely depend on two things to earn a 
profit—top efficiency and fast turnover of a lot of 
dollars in buying livestock and selling it as meat and 
by-products. 

The buck invested in the packing industry is turned 
over so many times a year that it gets dizzy. 


Let’s look at profits this way: 


Over the past decade, yearly earnings of meat pack- 
ing firms averaged just a little over seven cents on 
the invested dollar. 





Look at profit as a per cent of what the packer re- 
ceives from the sale of meat and by-products. Over 
the same ten-year period, it has averaged one and 
one-third cents per dollar. And meat packers were 
able to do this well only because they could find buy- 
ers for so many of the by-products of meat handling. 


What does all this prove? That while the packing 
industry moves meat from farm to store at a lower 
service cost than almost any other food by reason of 
efficient methods and quick turnover, it manages to 
make the dollar earn its keep. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago ® 
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Members throughout the U. S. 








Ever run up a fever trying to run down a fact? 








There’s no denying that frustration is an occupational hazard 

for newspaper people who have to gather background information 
in a hurry. Yet it’s a risk you can easily avoid. 

How? By using the New York Times Index. It leads 

you straight to the information you are seeking. Saves you many 

a headache . . . and loads of time. 

Pick up any semi-monthly issue of the Index, and what do you find? 
Over 20,000 news facts from The New York Times... 

organized for quick reference under thousands of different headings; 
dated so you can look up the story in The New York Times, 

in your own newspaper, or in any other that you file; 

summarized so completely that further research is often unnecessary. 
If you’ve been getting along without The New York Times 

Index, why not discover how much better you can be 

getting along with it! Your subscription order, mailed to the 

address below, will receive immediate attention. 


The New fork Cimes Index 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 





Yearly Rates: 
Twice-monthly Indexes with Cumulative Annual Volume................ $50 a year 
Twi ee nen $35 a year 
AN ULES RANT SPRUE CTEM Ce ee $35 a year 
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Content Study Indicates 


New Guideposts for News 


AP Group Explores Topics, Methods 
of ‘Interesting More People More’ 


By Lee Hills 


President. Associated Press Managing Editors Assn. 


ONE PARAGRAPH in the editor’s 
letter stopped me cold. 

“Sometimes,” it said, “when I 
read over our 
paper at home 
in the evening, 
lam shocked at 
the discovery 
that there isn’t 
much that inter- 
ests me, and is 
not likely to in- 
terest anyone 
else.” 

Almost any of 
us might have 
written that at 
one time or another. 

The man who did is an editor 
of one of the nation’s best-known 
and, I think, most interesting 
newspapers. It has balance with- 
in its news columns, effectively 
covers the events of the day, and 
maintains a nice proportion be- 
tween news, features, columns 
and departments. Yet, his letter 
continued, “You have to ask 
yourself a soul-searching question: 

“Who is going to read it?” 

No Zing in the Drink 

Evidently, a great many people 
tread it. Circulation stands at an 
all-time high in the United States 
now. The newspaper, for the 
time being at least, is the greatest 
single vehicle for advertising. 

And yet, on too many days, 
you are left vaguely or actively 
unsatisfied. No zing in the drink. 
No flavor in the stew. You won- 
der if you’re depending too much 
on habit to hold the customers. 

worse, is your success due to 
the temporary absence of some- 
thing better? 

Let’s just say that newspapers 
could be a lot better, a lot more 
interesting. 

Some months ago, a_ special 
Committee from the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion set out to see what could be 
done on that score. On an or- 
ganized basis, the members are 
attempting to determine what in- 
terests a reader, what will make 
tim hold still to the end of the 
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article, and how to make him 
come back for more the next 
day. 

First Function—News 

This is the oldest problem in 
newspapering. It is usually an- 
swered by saying, “News, of 
course.” 

Nobody would quarrel with 
that. To report the news is the 
first function of a daily newspa- 
per; hence, the first phase of the 
APME Content Study has been 
a close analysis of all that ma- 
terial conventionally described as 
“news.” 

There is no doubt that news- 
papers are printing news, columns 
of it more than ever before. It 
might appear that since the news- 
paper industry is so successful, 
editors already have the answers 
to the questions we are attacking. 
And yet— 

1. Newspapers, apparently good 
ones, continue to die or be swal- 
lowed up. Some are crushed 
down by competition within the 
ranks. Others, beset by high costs, 
are victims of a kind of reader 
leukemia, and no amount of 
transfusions with comics or cou- 
pons seems able to save them. 

2. Not even the best-sold news- 
papers are so well read, relatively, 
that they have an unshakeable 
grip on readers. In some areas, 
observers say the average reader 
spends no more than 15 minutes 
a day on his newspaper. Other, 
and perhaps sounder estimates, 
figure about 45 minutes. 

Obviously, if we can increase 
that time by even 10 minutes a 
day, the newspaper is that much 
stronger. Or, if a reader can’t 
spend more time, can we increase 
the intensity of his interest to the 
point that he would not do with- 
out his newspaper under any cir- 
cumstances? 

How to Hold Readers 

What interests him? How can 
newspapers attract more readers? 
And, having attracted them, what 
are the best means of holding 
them? What are the fields of 


reader interest that newspapers 
have failed to cultivate or, by 
treating too casually, have sur- 
rendered to other media? Can 
the news content be so improved 
that newspaper reading becomes 
a mental necessity, and not just 
a habit? That’s what we’re shoot- 
ing for. 

3. It may be harder to capture 
tomorrow’s reader and advertiser 
than to hold the ones we have 
today. 

A survey this spring at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona showed that 
75% of the 1,999. students who 
live on the campus don’t buy 
daily newspapers. In fraternities, 
the ratio was one paper to every 
22.7 men. A check on what the 
same students knew about cur- 
rent events found only 19 out of 
50 answering correctly when 
asked to name the U. S. Secretary 
of State. 

The Content Study, as a by- 
product, indicates that one great 
task facing newspapers is to get 
the schools to teach students to 
read. Otherwise, the number of 
non-readers may grow as other 
distractions increase. 

Perhaps we editors take too 
much for granted. Perhaps we 
forget that in recent years it has 
been difficult to fail in the news- 
paper business. Perhaps we are 
putting out newspapers for a read- 
ing public that long ago changed 
its tastes. 

‘News’ Re-defined 

Continue this, and you inevit- 
ably arrive at the same hard fact. 
The term “news” needs to be 
re-defined. 

Sure, it is crime, crisis, death, 
taxes and Truman. It is the “im- 
portant” event, and what’s more, 
the event that happened just to- 
day. Many editors are content 
to let it go at that. 

Meanwhile, the news magazines 
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are doing nicely with material 
that happened a week ago, more 
or less. And they suspect a higher 
readership of those departments 
not at all directly related to the 
“big” news of the world and the 
nation. 

It seems eminently clear, there- 
fore, that vast, fertile fields of 
reader-interest exist for newspa- 
pers, and are not being properly 
harvested. Whether you wish to 
call this “news” or by some other 
term is unimportant. 

What is important is to interest 
more readers more of the time 
in newspapers. 

More Distant Fields 

While they are studying news, 
prime, secondary and doubtful, 
the Managing Editors also have 
begun to explore and chart the 
more distant field. 

Two reasons prompted the plan 
to do this within the framework 
of the Associated Press. As a 
service to hundreds of newspa- 
pers, of all sizes, the AP pro- 
vided a convenient common de- 
nominator for the problem. At 
the same time, the APME, by 
reason of its size, structure and 
long experience in news research, 
had both the power and the fa- 
cilities to do the job on a nation- 
wide basis. 

The “task force” on this job is 
headed by Wallace Lomoe, man- 
aging editor of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal. AP General Ex- 
ecutive Relman Morin is working 
with the committee as a co- 
ordinator. . 

The first move was to determine 
by analysis, the content of the 
trunk wire’ news report, and by 
a controlled experiment, what a 
committee of editors thought of 

(Continued on page 45) 





Barnes Urges New Products 


To Stay in Newspapers 


AFA Told Medium Should Be Used 
As More Than Fire Extinguisher 


Detrorr — Manufacturers were 
urged here this week to consider 
newspapers as being more than 
fire-extinguishers in their mer- 
chandising effort. 

It’s flattering and it’s comfort- 
ing to know that newspaper ad- 
vertising can meet a marketing 
emergency successfully, said Har- 
old S. Barnes, director of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA, but 
manufacturers ought to look at 
the other side of the coin. 

On the platform at the 46th 
annual convention of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, Mr. 
Barnes planted this question in the 
minds of hundreds of admen in 
the audience: 

Something to Think About 

“If a medium can successfully 
gain users for an unknown prod- 
uct, wouldn't it seem logical that 
it could hold users for an estab- 
lished product?” 

Especially, he added, when a 
newspaper of average milline rate 
can deliver a 10,000-line campaign 
at a cost of only three cents a 
family. 

“Manufacturer, after manufac- 
turer uses newspapers to introduce 
a new product,” Mr. Barnes com- 
plained, “then when he has na- 
tional distribution—or what passes 
for it—he switches to national 
media.” 

Neither cola drinks nor ginger 
ale should be advertised on a uni- 
form basis throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Barnes emphasized in a 
simplification of the Bureau's 
story that “all business is local.” 

He said advertising men have 
two major tasks: 1. Convince the 
consumer of the quality of the 
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brand. 2. Persuade the consumer 
to buy your brand in preference to 
your competitor's. 

Frequency Beats Inertia 

“A person may grant that your 
brand is every bit as good as your 
competitor’s, but keep on buying 
the competitive brand out of sheer 
habit or inertia,” Mr. Barnes said. 

“One means of overcoming in- 
ertia—of breaking down habit— 
is frequency—to keep everlasting- 
ly reminding people to buy your 
brand. Instead of one 500-line in- 
sertion once a week, a 100-line in- 
sertion five times a week could 
easily sell far more cases per dol- 
lar. 

“The second way in which many 
advertisers can get more from 
their newspaper dollar is to give 
it a better chance. 

“For many advertisers use news- 
papers primarily for reasons of 
expediency. Stocks are piling up 
in Nashville—so let’s put in a slug 
of newspaper advertising. Our 
competitor is running away from 
us in Denver, so we'd better give 
them a barrage of newspaper ad- 
vertising. And usually that strat- 
egy works. 

“But that’s not the most effec- 
tive use of your newspaper dollars. 
Consistent and adequate use of 
newspapers in your better mar- 
kets would keep fires from ever 
getting started. Then your com- 
petitor would be the one who was 
reaching for the fire-extinguisher. 

Law of Compensation 

“Admittedly it is more trouble 
to send mats out to and check 
tear sheets from 400 newspapers 
than from six or eight magazines 
or to broadcast over a single net- 
work. 

“But Congress has not yet re- 
pealed the law of compensation. 
There are certain very decided ad- 
vantages in using 400 newspapers. 
Because no one of those papers 
covers a very large area, you can 
custom-tailor your coverage to fit 
any conceivable marketing pat- 
tern. You don’t have to use a cov- 
erage pattern that somebody else 
has laid out. You are your own 
circulation manager. You can blast 
the daylights out of one market 
and ignore the one next to it. 

“Because each newspaper is a 
separate unit, you have an un- 
paralleled degree of flexibility in 
geography—in city size—in timing 
—in it—in frequency.” 

Servel Success Story 

Advertising has been a major 
factor in increasing Servel gas re- 
frigerator sales 50% and increas- 





ing employment 50% during the 
first half of the Servel fiscal year 
compared with the similar period 
a year ago, W. Paul Jones, presi- 
dent of Servel, Inc., told the con- 
vention. 

Widespread advertising will soon 
be used for the first time to pro- 
mote such other Servel products 
as the water heater, air conditioner 
and year-round air conditioning 
and heating unit, Mr. Jones said. 

“Our rather spectacular sales in- 
crease could not have been ac- 
complished without advertising,” 
Mr. Jones declared. 

“Once the role of advertising 
was brought into focus, we took 
steps to assure that the prospects 
it had conditioned would find our 
products displayed by the dealer, 
adequately presented and sold by 
trained salesmen at the lowest pos- 
sible standard price. 

“Does this mean that advertis- 
ing became less important in our 
scheme of things? It most em- 
phatically does not. To the con- 
trary, while we were paring costs 
to the bone, we just about dou- 
bled our advertising volume. 

“We did this by doubling our 
cooperative allowances and sell- 
ing distributors and, through them, 
dealers on matching our increased 
expenditure on a regular week-in, 
week-out basis. We used every ad- 
vertising medium in our broad, 
over-all sales strategy—both the 
‘prestige’ conditioning media and 
the direct-action type. 

“Advertising impact cannot be 
turned on instantly like an electric 
light. It must be continuous. For 
without continuity, frequency and 
repetition its full value can never 
be realized.” 

Weir Assails Current Copy 

In the current market—of high 
demand and exceptional supply— 
in which brand battles brand for 
attention and acceptance, Walter 
Weir, agency president, believes 
we incline too much to depend on 
the strength of our voice rather 
than on the strength of our argu- 
ment in selling our wares. 

“We think in terms of the num- 
ber of people who will ‘hear’ us 
rather than the number of people 
who will believe us,” he asserted. 
“There is much to question our- 
selves about in the kind of adver- 
tising that results. 

“Must a responsible manufac- 
turer make the statement about 
his product that ‘no other cleanser 
does the job so fast and easy?’ 
And how much confidence is built 
in advertising when, in the same 
paper, a few pages further on, an- 
other manufacturer makes prac- 
tically the same statement about 
his cleanser? What actually is 
gained when, back to back in a 
Thursday evening newspaper, one 





Beatrice Adams — 


’ ‘ 
Woman of Year 

Detroir—-Meet the Advertising 
Woman of the Year—named by 
the Women’s Advertising Clubs at 
the Advertising Federation of 
America convention here—she js 
Miss Beatrice Adams, executive 
vicepresident of Gardner Adver. 
tising Co., St. Louis. 

During a 20-year career in ad- 
vertising, Miss Adams has worked 
as a fashion writer at Stix, Baer 
& Fuller, and as fashion editor 
for the St. Louis Star-Times. In 
1935 she joined the copy writing 
staff of the Gardner agency. 





advertiser states that ‘NO-RINSE 
SURF NOW ACTUALLY GUAR. 
ANTEES WORLD’S CLEANEST 
WASH’ and another states that 
‘NO OTHER WASHING PROD- 
UCT KNOWN WILL GET 


‘CLOTHES CLEANER THAN 


TIDE? 

“I think we can logically assume 
that if we determine, first, whether 
or not a product at a given price 
is acceptable and, second, just 
what there is about the product 
that will induce most people to 
buy it and, third, if the advertis- 
ing presenting that reason is in- 
teresting, clear and believable, we 
not only can eliminate much 
the trivial in modern advertising— 
but can eliminate, in addition, a 
lot of the guesswork by which 
modern advertising themes are 
arrived at. And it seems to me 
high time that we were making 
this five billion dollar business of 
ours a little more certain than it 
gg 

J. S. Stolzoff, vicepresident, 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., reported 
there is a growing group of adver- 
tisers who are developing “an ex- 
citing and successful approach to 
using radio on a highly profitable 
basis.” 

“Two large groups of advertis- 
ers, the large local advertiser as 
typified by the department store 
and the regional and small na- 
tional advertiser, have often shied 
away from radio because they felt 
that their advertising dollars be 
longed in other media,” he said. 

“Today that picture is changing. 
During 1949, for example, the two 
largest local daytime radio users 
in the nation were two midwestem 
department stores. One of these 
stores, Schuster’s of Milwaukee, 
used up to 36 hours per week of 
radio programs on 5 of the 6 ta 
dio stations in their market. I 
second place was The Golden 
Rule, a St. Paul department store, 
which used up to 22 hours.” 

The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, a union rep- 
resenting more than 375,000 mea 
and women in the men’s clothing 
industry, is now a national advet- 
tiser, using hundreds of page-dom- 
inating advertisements in 40 news 
papers in 29 principal cities, te 
ported Stewart Meacham, a uit 
ion executive. 
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Advertising ‘Hall of Fame’ 
Receives 5 More Members 


Ayer, Clague, Franklin, McGraw 
And Sidener Announced by AFA 


ELECTION OF FIVE to advertis- 
ing’s “Hall of Fame” was an- 
nounced this week at the annual 
dinner of the 
Advertising Fed- 
eration of Amer- 
ica in Detroit. 

A year ago at 
the Federation’s 
convention in 
Houston, the 
Hall of Fame 
was begun with 
the election of 
10 men. The 
“Hall of Fame” 
is installed as a Franklin 
part of the Advertising Club of 
New York, and will be increased 
each year until 50 men are me- 
morialized for their part in en- 
hancing the cause of advertising. 

Men named this year are: 

F. WAYLAND AYER 
February 4, 1848-May 5, 1923 
Founder in 1869 of N. W. 

Ayer & Son and its active head 
until his death in 1923, he led 
in changing the place of the ad- 
vertising agent from that of sharp 
dealing space merchant to one of 
integrity, respect and service as 
the representative of the adver- 
tiser. His vision and work set 
the pace for the high professional 
— of agency practice to- 
lay. 





STANLEY CLAGUE 

April 16, 1872-January 19, 1927 

His predominant service to ad- 
Vertising was in his long and out- 
standing leadership in organized 
advertising. He was one of the 
founders of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and its Managing 
Director during its formative 
problem years, 1917 to 1927. He 
was an officer and leader in the 
Poster Advertising Association, 
the Affiliated Agents Association, 
and the A.F.A., then known as 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
1706-1790 

America’s first outstanding fig- 
ure in the fields of advertising 
and publishing. He sold adver- 
tising, wrote advertising, and used 
advertising when advertising was 
almost unknown. The first known 
Magazine advertisement appeared 
in his General Magazine in 1741. 
He pioneered in both newspaper 
and magazine publishing and our 
Present Saturday Evening Post 
continues one of his publications. 

James H. McGraw 

Dec. 17, 1860-Feb. 21, 1948 

“Teacher of Business,” dean of 
business and industrial publishers, 


founder of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., president of the As- 
sociated Business Publications. A 
tireless seeker for perfection in 
business journalism and an early 
leader in high integrity in cir- 
culation methods, he contributed 
greatly to the development of our 
outstanding business and industrial 
press. 
MERLE SIDENER 

August 7, 1874-May 10, 1948 

Early leader and aggressive 
fighter for Truth in Advertising. 
Chairman from 1914 to 1920 of 
the National Vigilance Commit- 
tee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, the parent of the Better 
Business Bureaus. A worker and 
officer in the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, and the Advertising 
Federation of America. Founder 
in 1910 of the agency of Sidener 
and Van Riper and its president 
until 1945. 

Col. Gilbert T. Hodges, Wail 
Street Journal, headed the com- 
mittee of judges. 

Why They Were Nominated 

Judging was on the basis of in- 
formation given in the formal 
nominations, extracts from which 
follow: 

Mr. Ayer was the founder, in 
1869, of N. W. Ayer & Son. He 
worked out a program under 
which the advertiser was told ex- 
actly what Ayer—his agent—paid 
for space after all commissions, 
rebates, and special price conces- 
sions had been deducted from the 
rate cards. He was, moreover, 
told exactly what Ayer received 
for his services. To remove any 
possible cause of misunderstand- 
ing it was arranged that the ad- 
vertiser should pay a commission 
to Ayer for the work Ayer per- 
formed in his behalf. In this 
way responsibility was clearly 
fixed, and the compensation de- 
termined exclusively by Ayer and 
the advertiser who hired him, 
without interference from pub- 
lishers. The advertiser made all 
final decisions, receiving all the 
benefit of Ayer’s knowledge of 
the publications, their rates, and 
their bargaining positions. 

Until 1876 the agent had been 
a middleman dealing in a com- 
modi 


ity. 

Stanley Clague was one of the 
Founders’ Group of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and its 
Managing Director for 10 years— 
1917-1927. He directed the or- 
ganization through its most try- 
ing years. He also was one of 
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the leaders in organizing the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

Mr. Clague was born on the 
Isle of Man on April 16, 1872. 
He came to the United States at 
the age of 20 and his first posi- 
tion was that of secretary to the 
late Dr. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent of Harvard University. 

After a brief advertising experi- 
ence in Boston, he joined N. W. 
Ayer & Son, at Philadelphia. For 
a number of years he was head 
of the advertising service depart- 
ment of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. Leaving that posi- 
tion in 1908, he went to Chicago 
and organized his own advertising 
agency. The one large advertis- 
ing account with which his name 
was usually associated was that 
of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Co. His agency was lidated 


McGraw 


The agency—a charter member of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies—was founded 
Feb. 20, 1910. He was active 
in the busi until a short time 





in March, 1915, with Taylor, 
Critchfield and Co., of which Mr. 
Clague became vicepresident and 
the firm name was changed to the 
Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Adver- 
tising Agency. 

Genius in This Field, Too 

Benjamin Franklin is frequent- 
ly overlooked as America’s first 
great figure in the field of adyer- 
tising. As a practical printer and 
writing publisher, Franklin so- 
licited advertising, wrote copy, 
set type, did his own press work 
and hawked the finished product 
through the streets. After that 
he collected the bills. 

In sales promotion and public 
relations, those essential hand- 
maidens of advertising, he was a 
genius, as he was in everything 
he engaged in. He incubated the 
idea, created the campaign and 
then went out and sold the pack- 
age. 

2 Notable Contributions 

James H. McGraw, founder of 
the McGraw Publishing Co., now 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
was. generally recognized for 
many years before his death in 
February, 1948, as dean of busi- 
ness and industrial publishers. 
He made two outstanding contri- 
butions toward advancing the so- 
cial and economic values of ad- 
vertising. 

First, the establishment of the 
industrial press on a higher plane 
of journalism. Secondly, he be- 
lieved that editorial competence 


and responsibility must be 
matched by high standards of 
circulation integrity. Mr. Mc- 


Graw and the late John A. Hill, 
were the first industrial publishers 
to print their total circulation 
figures in their publications. 
Merle Sidener was a co-founder 
of Sidener and Van Riper, Inc., 
Indianapolis Advertising Agency. 


before his death. 

Early in his business career, 
Mr. Sidener realized the obliga- 
tion of those in the comparatively 
young advertising business to 
“clean house.” His high ideals 
are reflected in his untiring and 
unselfish efforts toward eliminat- 
ing the unscrupulous and uneth- 
ical thod isleading and 
downright dishonest advertising. 

Forerunner of BBB 

Mr. Sidener ‘served as Chair- 
man of the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World from 
June, 1914 until October, 1920. 
Mr. Sidener in 1915 asked the 
Association for $15,000 for a 
year’s committee work. He want- 
ed to establish an office for the 
committee with a staff of compe- 
tent men to make investigations, 
to assist local advertising clubs 
in their vigilance activities, to de- 
velop more “bureaus” with paid 
managers, and to enlarge educa- 
tional functions of this new serv- 
ice. His request was granted. 

These “bureaus” were set up as 
Better Advertising Bureaus, and 
later, through a series of circum- 
stances the name Better Business 
Bureau was adopted. 








Patterson Heads 
AFA Board 


Graham Patterson, publisher of 
Pathfinder and Farm Journal, was 
elected chairman of AFA. 

New board members include 
Vernon Brooks, advertising direc- 
tor of Scripps-Howard Newspa- 


rs. 
— C. Corathers of Julius 
Matthews Special Agency, Phila- 
delphia, was renamed chairman of 
the Council of Women’s Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 


aa 
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Don't Let Urgency Dictate 


Hiring Policy, Editor Warns 
Eventually Paper Will Be Loaded 
With Small-Calibre Men, He Says 


By Charles E. Pierson 
Managing Editor. Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press 





(Part of a talk before the 
Pennsylvania Press Conference re- 
cently at State College, Pa.) 





IF you ARE interested in hiring 
the best possible staff, you just 
can’t operate on the basis of “hir- 
ing staff members for life.” 

You can hire men you would 
like to keep for life—but I do 
not need to tell any editor that 
the majority of the men he puts 
on the payroll eventually are go- 
ing to move along to some other 
organization. 

The big problem, therefore, is 
building a suitable staff, and at 
the same time recognizing a heavy 
turnover in personnel as the only 
real constant factor. 

However, one thing can be em- 
phasized. It is possible to de- 
velop a smart, alert, hard-hitting 
and loyal staff, knowing from ex- 
perience that 50% or upwards of 
these men are on their way out 
of the business the day you put 
them on the payroll. 

And this is true not only of the 
smaller newspapers. You'll find it 
on the biggest and best of them. 

Copy Desk Turnover 

The simple fact is that this pro- 
fession attracts more smart young 
men than it is financially able to 
support. Some advance renidly 
and are content to stick with it. 
Others are impatient with their 
Progress and, when thoroughly 
trained, move along to greener 
pastures. 

I want to give you a few figures 
on a newspaper staff that is gen- 
erally regarded as one of the most 
stable and secure in the industry. 
Working conditions are right, the 
pay is tops for the city, and near 
the top for the country. Enterprise 
is encouraged and ability pays off. 
But let’s look at the figures: 

I am giving you a picture of 
this paper’s copy desk alone for a 
10-year period—between 1939 and 
1949. At its maximum strength, 
this copy desk employes 14 ‘men. 
But to keep these 14 spots filled 
for 10 years, 51 men were used. 
They ranged from beginners fresh 
out of college to experienced men. 

As a tribute to the newspaper's 
careful employment policy, it is 
encouraging to note that only one 
man was fired for incompetency 
after a satisfactory trial period. 

Here’s what happened to the 
other 50: 


29 left the newspaper for other 
jobs. 

13 comprise the present desk. 

8 advanced to other jobs on the 
same paper. 

Of the 29 who left, 16 deserted 
the newspaper business complete- 
ly and went into allied fields, pub- 
lic relations, radio, advertising, 
etc. Thirteen stayed in the busi- 
ness on other newspapers. 


In Better-Salaried Jobs 

Of the 16 who quit the business, 
I estimate that their average sal- 
ary today is somewhere between 
$10,000 and $12,000 a year. 

At the rate of turnover in the 
upper executive brackets of the 
newspaper, only two or three of 
these men could have hoped to 
achieve this during their careers. 

Of the 13 who left, but stayed 
in the busi all b d them- 


a comfortable maximum in sal- 
ary, they have security, they are 
contentéd in their work. A few 
will advance to positions of high 
salary and responsibility. 

And the men you lose, on an 
average, will have been on their 
jobs long enough to have amply re- 
warded you for the investment you 
have made in their training. 

The paper that surffers is the pa- 
per that lets urgency and imme- 
diate necessity dictate its employ- 
ment policies. A second-rater 
comes along at the right moment 
and lands a job. He’s forever with 
you. While he stays on and on 
drawing the top minimum, smarter 
men are moving in and out of 
your organization. If you have 
made the error of hiring too many 
of the small-calibre men, eventual- 
ly you’re loaded with them. They 
dominate the staff and reduce the 
product to a level of mediocrity. 

Now I want to quote you some- 
thing from an article “Hiring 
Staff Members for Life” in the 
publication of a newspaper chain. 

“*Milton Murray as Guild presi- 
dent told the American Society of 





selves financially. I would place 
their average wage at somewhere 
near $150 a week. 

The 13 who remained on that 
copy desk are generally young 
men with a future. Several of 
them will move on in the next few 
years. 

The principal problem is to 
make certain that the men who do 
stay are going to be capable, top- 
quality newspaper men. 

The solution is simple. You 
must make sure that every man 
you add to the staff is a potential 
managing editor, or a city editor 
or a news editor or a top-flight 
reporter. If he doesn’t appear to 
have these qualifications, the ap- 
plicant is not worth the time and 
expense involved in training him 
to fit into your organization. 

As I look over our own staff 
now I can spot many young men 
who are going to move along in 
the next few years. And I ask, did 
our investment in these men pay 
off? In the majority of cases it 
paid off handsomely. 

But there’s one thing I want to 
stress here: This policy is not one 
of “getting ‘em young, burning 
them out and ditching them.” 

Peak Performance 

It is a policy designed to keep 
your staff at peak efficiency and 
ability and performdnce at all 
times with the best newspaper tal- 
ent available. The men who stay 
with you, generally, are going to 
be the cream of the crop, from a 
standpoint of general newspaper 
accomplishment. They will reach 





Newspaper Editors last spring that 


experienced reporters ought to be- 
_ worth $100 a week.’ That is guff! 


We know all our reporters aren’t 
worth that much. Some aren't 
worth their salt.” 

Then the writer quotes Ben 
Reese, managing editor of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch: 

“I have no quarrel with a high 
minimum and merit raises on top 
of that. I think the situation has 
gotten beyond your hiring office 
boys and developing them into re- 
porters. For the past 30 years no 
beginner has joined the staff of 
the Post-Dispatch who has not 
been a college graduate. That is 
a requirement. 

“I think a man who has gone to 
college and spent four years and 
eight or ten thousand dollars for 
the background is reasonably en- 
titled to $100 a week after six 
years on a paper.” 

To Mr. Reese’s remarks, I say 
Amen. 

To the man who says all his re- 
porters aren’t worth $100 a week, 
I say Amen! But his big problem 
was in the making long ago when 
these men were employed. 

For Those Under $100 

But what about the newspaper 
that can’t pay $100? 

It can do several things: 

1. Hire young men who are po- 
tential $100 reporters. Keep them 
as long as they will stay within 
the paper’s salary setup. Then help 
them advance to another newspa- 
per that can afford a salary in 
keeping with the man’s ability. 

(Continued on page 50) 


Pierson Fagan 


Pierson, Fagan 
Win Promotions 
In Pittsburgh 


PrrtsBuRGH, Pa.—Two promo- 
tions in the editorial staff of the 
Pittsburgh Press have been an- 
nounced by Editor W. W. Forster. 

Charles E. Pierson, the news 
editor, has been named managing 
editor, and Lawrence J. Fagan, 
city editor, has been appointed to 
fill the new post of executive city 
editor. 

The changes occurred following 
the appointment of Mr. Forster, 
formerly managing editor, to the 
editorship, succeeding the late Ed- 
ward T. Leech. 

CE Since 1930 

Mr. Pierson joined the Press 
staff in 1939 after working for the 
Toledo News-Bee and the Cincin- 
nati Post where he held various 
positions from reporter to news 
editor. 

Mr. Fagan, a_ native Pitts- 
burgher, has been city editor since 
1930. He joined the Press in 1924 
after 10 years as a reporter on 
the staff of the old Tri-State News 
Bureau. 

As executive city editor, Mr. 
Fagan will have added responsi- 
bilities and more time to devote 
to the development of special as- 
signments. The city desk staff will 
be enlarged to take care of more 
routine work. 





Bay City Times Wins 
Conservation Award 


Detrorr, Mich. — Don Gillies. 
Detroit Times outdoor editor, was 
reelected president of the Michi- 
gan Outdoor Writers Association 
at the recent annual meeting at 
Escanaba. 

More than 70 attended the 
three-day meeting. The award for 
the Michigan daily making the 
best contribution to conservation 
in 1949 went ta the Bay City 
Times, with the Detroit News as 
a runnerup. In the weekly news- 
_paper field, the Jonesville Inde- 
pendent won first honors. f 

Jack VanCovering, wildlife edi- 
tor of the Detroit Free Press, was 
honored for the best series of at- 
ticles on conservation. John Her- 
mann, Detroit News photographer, 
and Ray Voss, of the Grand Rap- 
ids Herald, won first and second 
prizes, respectively, in the outdoor 
photography competition. 
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World-Telegram 


Nation's Only Daily School 
Page Is ‘Teachers Bible 


and Sun Feature 


Draws Thousands of Loyal Readers 


By Ray Erwin 


WHEN New York City teachers 

became peeved at the Board of 
recently over a 
proffered “pin-money” salary in- 
crease, they expressed their re- 
sentment in two ways: 
@ Faculties of hundreds of 
schools voted to boycott after- 
hours activities which they had 
carried on voluntarily for years. 
@ They proclaimed their action 
in paid advertisements on the 
daily School Page of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun 
as well as through the news col- 
umns. 

These ads, which ran daily for 
more than three weeks, demon- 
strated the high reader-interest 
attained by the School Page, the 
only daily school page published 
in the United States, among edu- 
cators in and near the me- 
tropolis. 

Known as the “Teachers’ Bi- 
ble,” the special page is published 
Mondays through Fridays in the 
Night and Second Night Editions. 

What Makes It Tick? 

What makes the School Page 
tick? 

Jacob Jacowitz, editor of the 
education department of the W-T 
and S, a Scripps-Howard News- 
paper, had his sleeves rolled up 
and was pounding his typewriter 
with staccato rapidity. Three 
school staff members, at nearby 
desks, appeared just as busy. 


Telephones jangled almost con- 
stantly. Everyone in the school 
system, it seemed, wanted to talk 
to the School Editor. 

“Every day like this?” asked 
E&P. 

“Yes, it’s just like running a 
small-town newspaper,” replied 
Mr. Jacowitz with a quick smile. 
“Every reader seems to know ‘ye 
ed’ personally and everybody calls 
him with stories, tips, complaints, 
requests—and sometimes, believe 
it or not, with a nice word or two.” 

Quick Change-over 

Mr. Jacowitz and his staff, com- 
posed of John J. McCuen, Mrs. 
Helen T. Emery and Miss Ruth 
Thompson, got out the page daily 
for years in the New York Sun. 
In addition to the staff, there are 
several contributors of occasional 
articles. The school staff was as 
Surprised as everyone else at the 
announcement of the sale of the 
Sun last Jan. 4. 

By mid-afternoon of that 
memorable day, the entire school 


staff was ensconced in the World- 
Telegram newsroom several blocks 
away, busy as bees in prepara- 
tion of the next day’s page, which 
appeared in the combined news- 
paper at 10 a.m. on Jan. 5 with- 
out missing a single issue. 

“We had to become accustomed 
to different typography for the 
heads, but otherwise our work 
went on exactly as on the Sun,” 
explained Mr. Jacowitz. “Our 
school staff really appreciates the 
fine, friendly cooperation extend- 
ed us by World-Telegram peo- 
ple in helping us make the tran- 
sition without a hitch.” 

The School Page covers educa- 
tional news in New York City 
intensively. It does not neglect 
the national scene, however. Pro- 
ceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American 
Council on Education and sim- 
ilar organizations are _ carried. 
National and state legislation of 
interest to teachers is closely 
watched. Significant new books 
in the field of education are re- 
viewed. 

Thousands of Readers 

Not only teachers already in 
the school system, approximately 
38,000 in number, but 5,000 or 
more prospective teachers in 
training in city colleges and many 
other thousands of teachers in pri- 
vate and parochial schools and in 
institutions of higher learning are 
School Page readers. 

Around a large table at W-T 


and S usually can be found a 
half-dozen earnest young men and 
women poring painstakingly over 
scrapbooks which contain sample 
questions of former examinations 
for teaching licenses. 

The School Page prints these 
examinations — and sometimes 
model answers, as well — from 
time to time. Becruse prospec- 
tive teachers are deeply interested 
in these records, clippings have 
been indexed and mounted in 
scrapbooks for ready reference. 
Mr. Jacowitz has a file of these 
running back 15 years. There is 
a constant stream of information- 
seekers to this little reference li- 
brary. 

Thousands of Inquiries 

Another feature with wide ap- 


peal is an Answers-to-Queries 
column, which appears nearly 
every day. In the course of a 


year, as many as 8,000 or more 
teachers write in for information 
about the city school system, their 
prospects of appointment and in- 
tricate problems of their profes- 
sion. 

Close contact with teachers and 
parents is maintained through a 
sprightly _letters-to-the-school-edi- 
tor column. Letters arrive in such 
volume that many must be omit- 
ted. 

Current Controversies 

At present, the School Page is 
devoting generous space to the 
battle over Federal aid to educa- 
tion and to débates over teachers’ 
pay increases by the Board of 
Education, the Mayor, the city’s 
numerous teachers’ organizations 
and parent-teacher associations. 

While some newspapers con- 
duct weekly school pages and 





Seated is = fm onggen an School Page editor of the New ae! a 
» surrounded b: 


Telegram and 


y his school news staff: John J. 
McCuen, Miss = Thompson 7 flr and Mrs. Helen T. = 
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A FULL-PAGE DAILY 


others carry a column or two of 
such news daily, the W-T and S 
page is the only such daily page 
in the country. 

“Is there enough going on in 
the world of education to easily 
fill a page‘each day?” asked the 
E&P reporter. 

“Our chief difficulty is to com- 
press the wealth of material we 
gather into a single page,” an- 
swered Mr. Jacowitz. 

“After editing education news 
for so long, don’t you feel more 
like a college professor than a 
newspaperman?” quered the in- 
terviewer. 

“Wrong!” retorted the editor. 
“There’s nothing professorial about 
this job. It’s newspaper work— 
and lots of it.” 

A Modest Man 

Modest and self-effacing, Mr. 
Jacowitz grew reticent when asked 
about his personal career. How- 
ever, it was learned that he was in 
charge of the Sun’s School Page 
for more than 20 years. Before he 
took up the specialty, he had seven 
or eight years of general news- 
paper reporting experience, most- 
ly rewrite, on Brooklyn news- 
papers and the old New York 
Globe. 

As part of his general assign- 
ments, he drew meetings of the 
Board of Education on occasion. 
His city editor liked his school 
stories so well that—against the 
fledgling reporter’s strong objec- 
tions—he assigned “Jac” regularly 
to the beat and he became well- 
known to most of the school ad- 
ministrators. 

Then, when the New York Eve- 
ning Mail decided to start a daily 
School Page it offered Mr. Jaco- 
witz the editor’s job. He has been 
school news editing ever since. 


Roberts Elected - 


WaASHINGTON—Edward V. Rob- 
erts of the United Press has bees 
elected president of the State De- 
partment Correspondents Associa 
tion. He succeeds John Scali of 
the Associated Press. 





be é. Phen, Philanthropist 





He's Laughed His Way 
Through $1,000,000 


By James L. Collings 


Tuts is a quickie about a man 
who has laughed and smiled his 
way through life and a million 
dollars. He’s given the money to 
certain causes and the smiles and 
laughter to everyone. 

Yet he’s got a cautious grip 





Clyde E. Palmer 


on a nickel when it comes to 
spending on himself. 

“I live very simply and am 
careful with money personally,” 
Clyde E. Palmer, Arkansas pub- 
lisher and philanthropist said this 
week in his small, so-so hotel 
room off Times Square. His bags 
were packed and he was on his 
way home. 

Frugal, But— 

“I’m pretty frugal, but when I 
believe in a thing, the bridle is 
off. Let’s have a drink and talk 
about it.” 

There’s a pixie inside him some- 
where who is hired full-time to 
keep a generous supply of funny- 
bone juice coursing through his 
system. If you're tired and dis- 
couraged, try Mr. Palmer for a 
half-hour. 

The good-natured money giver- 
awayer sipped a Dubonnet. What 
there is left of his hair is graying 
and what there is of the flesh is 
wrinkling, and he’s 73 and small- 
ish and his nose curves almost 
to his upper lip, and his face is 
kindly and time-carved. 

“L started as a stenographer 
and accountant in Fremont, 
Neb.,” he said. “I went to Tex- 
arkana with $900 to install an 
accounting system and soon began 
to buy stock in the paper and 
eventually I got control of it.” 

He was. referring to the Tex- 
arkana (Ark.) Gazette & News, 
of which he is now president and 
publisher. He is also the pub- 
lisher of seven other papers in 
that state. 
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Hold on, there’s more—he’s a 
controlling owner of Station 
KCMC, in Texarkana, “and I’m 
interested in three other stations, 
but not a controlling owner”; and 
he owns, at his estimate, $150- 
$200,000 in real estate, mostly in 
business buildings; and once he 
had 19 oil wells. _Today he gets 
royalties from them. 

The philanthropist switched 
drinks at this point—“I never 
drink the same thing twice in a 
row”—and said, as though he 
were reading his guest’s mind on 
the subject of How to Make 
Wonderful Money: 

“Making money is a flair. It’s 
just a matter of being there when 
it is going by and grabbing it.” 

There is also the matter of 
getting rid of it. Mr. Palmer is 
an expert at both ends. He said 
he has a definite policy of hav- 
ing his companies give 5% of 
the year’s profits to civic and 
philanthropic enterprises, “and 
Mrs. Palmer and I contribute 
15% of our own earnings.” His 
companies hand out bonuses to 
employes three times a year. 

Golden Rule Ad 





Ordinance Curbs 
L. A. Street Sales 


Los ANGELESs—An ordinance 
forbidding the sale of newspapers 
from between the curbs of the 
streets of four districts of this 
city was voted unanimously May 
31 by the City Council. 

The measure, hailed as a move 
to take newspaperboys out of the 
streets by stopping sales from 
traffic safety zones, will become 
law 30 days after expected signa- 
ture by the Mayor. 

The measure makes sale of 
newspapers illegal from curb to 
curb and also makes it illegal to 
call vendors into the street to 
buy newspapers. 





Beg Your Pardon 

An editorial cartoon by Leo 
O’Mealia of the New York News 
(E&P, May 27, page 13) was in- 
correctly credited to the New 
York Times. 


NEA Members q 
Plan Trek to ~~ 
Plymouth Rock ) 


Editors of America’s small 
town newspapers are going back 
to Plymouth Rock June 25 at 
3 p.m. for a rededication service 
and reaffirmation of “our faith in 
the ideals of liberty and justice” 
on which the nation was founded. 

The trek to = ae 
under auspices of the Nationa! 
Editorial Association. The 1950 
NEA convention is scheduled 
June 15-20 at Providence, R. I. 
The trip to Plymouth Rock will 
follow. 

Many state governors have pro- 
claimed June Rededication Month. 

The 5,300 editors in the NEA 
have asked ministers to use Re- 
dedication sermons June 25. They 
will follow the theme in their 
own editorials. 





Knott, Cochrane Head 
Bureau Plans Board 


LAURENCE T. KNOTT, advertis- 
ing director of the Chicago (Ill.) 
Sun-Times, has been appointed 
chairman, and Thomas J. Coch- 
rane, advertising manager of the 
New York News, vice-chairman 
of the Plans Committee of the 
Bureau of Advertising, American 





It’s difficult to tell what makes 
Mr. Palmer so happy and easy- 
going. It could be his heredity 
or his liver or his money, or a 
combination of all, but it can’t be 
just the green stuff alone. 

There’s one other possibility: 
the golden rule. You know, 
“whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so 
to them” (Matt. vii, 12). He’s 
one of the top boys in the~ busi- 
ness on that subject. 

In fact, in 1946 he set up the 
Palmer Foundation to promote 
observance of the golden rule. 
He has already put $60,000 into 
the foundation and plans to make 
it $100,000 before long: 

“We have 12 directors,” Mr. 
Palmer explained, “and our efforts 
have been toward promoting char- 
acter education in schools. -Edu- 
cational societies have accepted 
and backed it. As a matter of 
fact, that’s why I’m here—to con- 
fer with publishers on material 
being developed at the University 
of Michigan in connection with 
the foundation. 

“I think modern youth needs 
an education on the responsibil- 
ities of living under the American 
system, and—another thought— 
if the American people ever take 
half as much interest in their 
government as they take in sports, 
we'll have a different govern- 
ment.” 


pap Publishers Associa- 


tion. 

Irwin Maier, publisher of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal and 
chairman of the Bureau board, 
said Mr. Knott succeeds Don U. 
Bridge, advertising director of the 
Gannett Newspapers, who held the 
chairmanship for two years. Mr. 
Bridge continues as a member 
of the group. 

A board member of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation, Mr. Knott has served 
for two years as a ber of 


Continuing members are: Chas. 
E. Arnn, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
News; W. F. Aycock, SJr., Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News and Post- 
Herald; Herbert W. Beyea, Hearst 
Advertising Service; A. L. Bran- 
don, Rocky Mount (N. C.) Tele- 
gram; Ralph W. Callahan, An- 
niston (Ala.) Star; William J. 
Campbell, Toronto Star; C. C. 
Curtis, Allentown (Pa.) Call- 
Chronicle; W. J. Kemble, Lock- 
port (N. Y.) Union-Sun and Jour- 
nal; John W. Moffett, Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune; J. Garrett Noo- 
nan, Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and Times, and William 
O. Savage, Cincinnati (O.) Post. 

George G. Steele of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Bulletin, and Del- 
wyn J. Worthington of Cresmer 
and Woodward, are ex-officio 





that organization’s joint commit- 
tee with the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 

Mr. Cochrane has been on the 
advertising staff of the News since 
it began publication in 1919 and 
its advertising manager since 1946. 

New members of the Plans 
Committee are: James H. Armi- 
stead, Nashville (Tenn.) Banner 
& Tennessean; Richard E. Beeler, 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror; Don Ber- 
nard, Washington (D. C.) Post; 
Earl Goldsby, Baton Rouge (La.) 
State Times and Advocate; Harold 
V. Manzer, Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette and Post; Fred 
W. Rowden, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch; G. P. Swanson, 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Re- 
view and Chronicle; Lee A. Ward, 
Ward-Griffin Co.; Vincent J. Kel- 
ley, Jann and Kelley, and Clark 
Stevens, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
Company. 
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's of the group, Mr. Steele 
as president of NAEA, and Mr. 
Worthington as president of the 
AANR. 

Outgoing members of the Plans 
Committee are: J. J. Atkinson, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer; Sam R. 
Bloom, Dallas (Tex.) Times-Her- 
ald; Walter Crocco, Kelly-Smith 
Co.; C. L. Fountain, Lancaster 
(Pa.) New Era and Intelligencer- 
Journal; Richard Hale, Shreveport 
(La.) Times; J. B. Jones, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; Warner R. 
Moore, Philadelphia Inquirer; 
W. E. O’Brien, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier - Express, and Herbert G. 
Wyman, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette. 


e 
De Pierro Promoted 
Anthony C. De Pierro, media 
director of Geyer, Newell & 
Ganger, has been elected vice- 
president of the firm. 
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BRITISH PUBLISHERS are WOr- 
fed about American moves to 
gmer the Canadian newsprint 
apply, F. P. Bishop, general 
manager of the Newsprint Supply 
(. which serves newspapers in 
fagland, told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
this week. 

On a visit with the British dele- 
gition to the Detroit convention 
d:the Advertising Federation of 
America, Mr. Bishop discussed 
te letter of the Inland Daily 
Press Association sent last week 
to the Newsprint Association of 
Canada. (E&P, May 27, pg. 5). 
The letter asked whether Cana- 
dan newsprint mills would honor 
United States contracts with 
higher priority than commitments 
to overseas markets. 

“Even before the cold war 
culd become hot,” Mr. Bishop 
sid, “Norwegian supplies of news- 
pint for British newspapers may 
be cut off. American publishers 
should take such possibilities into 
consideration before acting to get 
complete preference as customers 
of Canadian mills.” 

Possibility that both Scandi- 
mavian and Canadian sources may 
be shut off would have a serious 
efect on democratic institutions 
of Britain, Mr. Bishop declared. 

Left Trend Seen Halted 

Good relations between Britain 
and America are particularly im- 
portant now, he added, inasmuch 
a the older country has openly 
halted its movement toward na- 
tionalization of industry. The 
press of Great Britain, as well 
% the advertising industry, he 
said, had a share in this develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Bishop is a Conservative 
member of Parliament. In addi- 
tion, he is chairman of the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association Ad- 
vertisement Committee and chair- 
man of the Advertisement Com- 
Mittee of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Since 1946, he 
has been chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Advertis- 
mg Association. 


This year. Mr. Bishop said, 
British papers will remain under 
quota, issuing small-sized edi- 
tions. Dollar shortages and pri- 
rity for other imports were 
listed as reasons for small ship- 
ments of newsprint to England. 

The small size of British 


Papers, Mr. Bishop said, leads to 
some problems for advertisers. 
Ads must be relatively small and 
yet appealing to readers. Since 
British newspapers, with circula- 
tion throughout all the islands, 
are practically the only media for 
Rational advertising, the small 
Space available calls for high 

lis on the part of copywriters 
and advertising artists. Radio and 
tlevision, under government con- 
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british Papers Worry 
Over Newsprint 


trol, do not permit commercial 
advertising. 

“Our big problem in advertis- 
ing,” said Ian Harvey, another 
delegate to the AFA convention 
and a member of Parliament and 
a director of W. S. Crawford Ltd., 
advertising agents, “is to obtain 
public acceptance on the scale 
found in the United States. As 
it is, ads must be both conspicu- 
ous enough to put across a mes- 
sage and yet not too conspicuous 
to irritate the Briton with his be- 
lief in privacy.” 

Sellers’ Market Still 

Mr. Harvey reported most ad- 
vertising in Britain was still of an 
institutional nature, in an _ at- 
tempt to keep brand names be- 
fore the public despite the fact 
that no aggressive selling is nec- 


essary. The economy is still in 
a sellers’ market, he said. Al- 
though production is relatively 


high in Britain, the amount of 
goods available for domestic con- 
sumption is less than is needed 
to meet demand. Such a situation 





They also invited American ad- 
men to attend the London Inter- 


national Advertising Conference 
July 9-13, 1951. 


Private Enterprise Servant 

In Detroit, Mr. Bishop told 
AFA delegates that in the indus- 
tries already nationalized in Eng- 
land—coal, railways, electricity 
and gas—advertising was playing 
“a large part in creating public 
acceptance of the new status.” 





is caused, he said, by Pp 
on exports, considerable amounts 
of which are aimed at the United 
States. 

The most disturbing problem 
to advertising men at present, he 
said, is the difficulty experienced 
in finding qualified young people 
to succeed the old-timers in the 
field, or to train for such succes- 
sion. 

Two other members of ihe 
British Advertising Association 
delegation were Drummond L. 
Armstrong, a director and gen- 
eral secretary of the Advertising 
Association, and Norman Moore, 
chairman of two large ad firms, 

H. Benson Ltd., and D. J. 
Keymer Ltd., with close connec- 
tions with India. 

The four men indicated they 
intended to learn about adver- 
tising and marketing of British 
products in the United States. 


“In industries threatened with 
h nationalizati iron and _ steel, 
sugar refining, industrial assur- 


ance—advertising is being vigor- 
ously used by private enterprise 
to justify its position as servant 
of the consumer,” he said. 

Mr. Bishop declared that in the 
conflict over nationalization the 
power of advertising was being 
demonstrated more than ever, 
“and 1 believe that those who 
wield that power are more than 
ever conscious of their responsi- 
bility as servants of the public.” 


a 

Libel Suits Ended 

Detroit, Mich.— Libel suits 
filed by. four UAW-CIO leaders 
against the Detroit News in April, 
1948, have been dismissed by Cir- 
cuit Judge Frank Ferguson, fol- 
lowing a settlement out of court. 
The suits were based on police 
statements printed by the News. 





FOUR BRITISH AD EXECUTIVES are pictured at the Advertising 


Club of New York. From the left: 


former 


Drummond L. Armstrong, 
ad manager of British branch of General Foods Corp.; F. P. Bishop, 
manager of the Newsprint Supply Co.; Norman Moore, chair- 


general 
man of S. H. 


Ltd., advertising agency; and Ian 


Harvey, a 


director of W. S. Crawford, Ltd., also an agency. They spoke later 
at the annual convention ba Advertising Federation of America 
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The International Trade Asso- 
ciation Charter adopted at Ha- 
vana would imperil the free press 
through control of newsprint, the 
American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation charged this week in a 
statement to the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

E. W. Tinker, executive secre- 
tary of the association, said that 
under the Charter a body such 
as the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
could be utilized to allocate mar- 
kets, fix prices and limit produc- 
tion of pulp and paper, including 
newsprint. 

Industry Faces Control 

“The paper industry faces the 
control of its raw materials by 
the same methods,” said Mr. 
Tinker. “Woodpulp and news- 
print are already international 
commodities and the United 
States paper market in 1948 ab- 
sorbed imports of pulpwood, 
woodpulp, paper-making mate- 
rials, newsprint and other papers 
amounting to more than $753,- 
000,000. These imports were the 
largest for any single industry or 
commodity in the United States. 

“In 1949 this country imported 
4,600,000 tons of newsprint, 
principally from Canada,” he 
continued. “A redistribution of 
this tonnage among other coun- 
tries by the F.&A.O. would de- 
stroy in large part the funda- 
mental constitutional principle of 
the free press.” 

Mr. Tinker pointed out that 
the United States would have but 
a single vote and the majority 
would be composed of nations 
not believing in the principle of 
free enterprise. 

He charged that the Chafter 
“completely fails to promote the 
American principles of free en- 
terprise and indeed sanctions 
planned economy and statism, 
with complete control of produc- 
tion and trade.” 
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‘Formula Buying’ Puts 
‘Dogs’ on Media Lists 


By Marshal de Noyelles 


National Advertising Dept.. New York Times 


IN’SOME WAYS a space salesman 
is in a better position to judge 
media buying trends than media 
men themselves. 

Calling on several agencies al- 
most every day he is constantly 
subjected to the opinions of many 
different space buyers, account ex- 
ecutives, and media directors. He 
comes to learn how each agency 
buys, and what factors influence 
them most. He gets a pretty good 
idea of what publications they 
ns and what ones they shy away 


m. 

With this information, he is 
often in an excellent position to 
spot an overall trend which in- 
dividual agency men, concerned 
primarily with their own accounts, 
are possibly unaware of. 

Growing Trend in Agencies 

I have noticed a growing trend 
today in agencies toward “Formu- 
la Buying.” 

At the risk of being challenged 
I think “Formula Buying” can 
best be defined as a _ two-step 
proposition. The first step is the 
recognition, consciously or un- 
consciously, by the agency of so- 
called basic groups of publica- 
tions. 

At first there are magazines, 
newspapers, and Sunday supple- 
ments. 

Then going further down the 
line in the magazine group for ex- 
ample, there is a so-called gen- 
eral group, a shelter group, a 
women’s service group, a fro- 
mance group, an outdoor and 
then’s group, and several others. 

Among newspapers there are 
weekday papers and Sunday pa- 
pers. In the weekday group there 
is the mass paper group and the 
class paper group, or the evening 
paper group and the morning 
paper group. 

Practices differ greatly in dif- 
ferent agencies of course, and I 
am not attempting to say that all 
agencies divide publications into 
exactly these groups. Neverthe- 
less I think it is fair to state that 
the majority of agencies recog- 
nize the bulk of these groupings 
and divisions. 

‘We Are Buying Only’ 

Now, for the purpose of con- 
venience or easy reference, or as 
a general starting point for a 
media list, these groups probably 
serve a purpose. When they are 
arbitrarily used as whole units 
to be purchased, I think they are 
open to very grave criticism. 

Many a space salesman has 
heard such sentences as_ these 
addressed to him—“We are buy- 
ing only morning newspapers,” or 
“We are buying only afternoon 
newspapers” — “We are buying 
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only general magazines,” or “We 
are buying only women’s service 
ks” —“We are buying only 
Sunday supplements and comics.” 
line of reasoning behind 
this goes, I imagine, something 
like this—“We have a product 
which appeals primarily to a cer- 
tain kind, or type of people. What 
groups of publications therefore 
should we use to best reach these 
people?” The answer may then 
be “evening papers,” “comic sec- 
tions,” “general magazines,” or 
“morning newspapers.” Or _ it 
might possibly be a combination 
of two or more of these. In other 
words a group or field is bought 
rather than a series of specific 
publications. That is why the 
phrase “Sell the field and you 
sell yourself’ has achieved so 
much prominence. 
Where ‘Dogs’ Come In 

As a result of this growing 
practice, media men, I think, are 
coming more and more to study 
and evaluate the worthwhileness 
and effectiveness of a field as a 
whole rather than the worthwhile- 
ness and effectiveness of each of 
the specific publications which 
make it up. This practice would 
be perfectly all right of course if 
all publications which made up 
a group or field were of equal 
value or even of nearly equal 
value. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. 

In every field or group there 
are publications of leading value, 
publications of fair value, publica- 
tions of dubious value, and prob- 
ably a couple of “dogs.” The 
“dogs,” I will say, are usually 
eliminated but the “me too” pub- 
lications of only so-so value all 
too often get a free ride with the 
leaders. In the great majority of 
cases the money spent on these 
“me too” publications could be 
used much more profitably in 
other publications even though 
they are not in the particular 
group or field which is being 
bought. 

As an illustration, let me quote 
a particular case I recently ran up 
against. The item advertised was 
a general product with the appeal 
to be directed almost equally to 
men and women. The decision 
was made to use general maga- 
zines and women’s service books. 
With a large budget they were 
able to purchase publications quite 
a ways down the line. As a re- 
sult several “me too” magazines 
were included in the list. 

A presentation was made by 
us to the agency in which we at- 
tempted to show that by dropping 
several of the grade “B” general 
magazines they would be able to 





purchase over twice as much cov- 
erage, at a low milline rate, of 


their key markets by the use of fie 


certain newspapers, with that same 
money. After looking our analy- 
sis over carefully the agency 
agreed that we were probably 
right. The crowning blow came, 
however, when they then said 
“But we can’t do this because we 
are not using newspapers.” 

A Case in Reverse 

I offer this example merely as 
an illustration of formula buying 
at its worst, and not as a pitch 
for the preferability of newspa- 
pers over magazines. There. are 
undoubtedly just as many cases 
where the reverse is true. One 
incident like this was told to me 
by a friend who sells space for 
one of the leading general maga- 
zines. 

The advertiser was a major 
manufacturer with a very substan- 
tial advertising budget. A de- 
cision was made by the manu- 
facturer and his agency to launch 
a huge newspaper campaign to 
the exclusion of almost all other 
types of media. Scores of news- 
Papers were bought throughout 
the country including many which 
if not outright “dogs” approached 
perilously close to the line. 

My friend prepared a presenta- 
tion in which he made what I 
would think was a sensible sug- 
gestion— he showed that there 
were several newspapers on the 
list which were either so weak or 
dubious, or so heavily duplicated 
by others that their value was 
extremely questionable. He 
showed that the dropping of these 
papers would not appreciably 
change or weaken the manufac- 
turer’s advertising impact. He 
then proved that the money saved 
would buy a representative sched- 
ule in his publication which would 
reach a much stronger, larger, 
and more reliable audience than 
the one now reached by the du- 
bious newspapers which he pro- 
posed cutting. 

Again, both the manufacturer 
and the agency agreed that he 
was right, but rejected his plan 
because “We are not using maga- 
zines.” 

‘Selling the Field’ 

Now I do not mean to imply 
that these two cases are repre- 
sentative of the advertising indus- 
try as a whole—very probably 
they are not; I do think, however, 
that they represent a growing 
tendency which should be closely 
examined before it becomes a 
habit. 

No one is more aware than I 
of the time-consuming demands 
made on media men and account 
executives. This may be one of 
the reasons why buying by classi- 
fication has become more and 
more prevalent. 

Another, and perhaps more im- 
portant cause of this kind of buy- 
ing, has been the space salesman 
himself. Too many _ space 
peddlers have gone out day after 
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day with elaborate and ornate 





weaker publications which 
ently operate on the theory 
if they can successfully “sell 
field” they are bound to shi 
some of the profits. 

Actually I do not believe 
the classifying of publi 
even for the sake of con 
reference is a healthy pr 
Every publication, whether © 
newspaper, Sunday supple: 
or magazine is a distinct and sepa 
rate entity in itself. It reaches 
certain markets with a certain 
kind and quantity of readership, 
and as such it should be exam 
ined and judged on its own merits, 

Classification or “Formula Buy- 
ing” gives an unwarranted boost 
to publications of inferior or sec. 
ondary quality and in so doing 
must to some extent prejudice the 
effectiveness of an advertiser's 
program. 

In conclusion let me say again 
that I am not implying that these 
practices are prevalent. They are 
only occasional. It seems to me, 
however, that they are growing 
and as such should be examined 
and arrested. 

An advertising program is only 
as strong as each specific publica 
tion makes it. “Formula Buying” 
tends to obscure the necessity of 
examining a publication on its 
own merits. As such I say it is 
a dangerous procedure. 


Utility Counts Gains 
In 3-Year Ad Program 


PoRTLAND, Ore.—Cartoon treat- 
ment with a minimum of copy t0 
clinch the idea is being employed 
by the Portland General Electric 
in its 1950 newspaper advertising 
campaign which is the final phase 
of a three-year program prepared 
by the Joseph R. Gerber agency. 

Three years ago Portland GE, 
serving the Willamette Valley, 
realized that the rapid population 
growth of the area made it im 
perative that an education program 
should be undertaken to acquaint 
the new generation and the new 
comers with the pertinent facts 
about the utility’s ownership, rate 
system and the general develop 
ment of power. 

PGE’s public relations and ad 
vertising director, Ralph H. Mill 
sap, working with the Gerber 
agency, broke this down into three 
objective campaigns, each of one 
year’s duration. Principal emphasis 
was placed on large newspaper 
vertisements running throughout 
their territory and supported by 4 
general interest radio program. 

A final survey will not be made 
until the three-year campaign is 
completed, but early indications 
are that PGE has made a decided 
impact upon the people of its area. 
The company feels that it has 
proved again the value of fat- 
sighted advertising planning 
against year-to-year programming. 
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‘QUIT SHOVIN!" 


Pletcher, Sioux City (Ia.) Journal 


__AS SOME CARTOONISTS VIEW THE PRESENT STATE OF THE WORLD 





"COME UP AND DREAM 
WITH ME’ 


Halladay, Providence (R. I.) Journal 





BETTER HANG TOGETHER 


Knott, Dallas (Tex.) Morning News 





Chicago Trolley 
Crash Gets 
Big Coverage 


Cuicaco — Reporters and pho- 
tographers moved in on the 
trolley-gas truck crash here May 
26, giving it major coverage. 

First inkling of the tragedy 
came to the newspaper offices at 
6:46 p.m., when a 2-11 fire alarm 
was recorded at the City News 
Bureau and bulletined to the 
papers. Soon after the fire alarm 
sounded again and again as the 
explosion sprayed blazing gaso- 
line over the truck, streetcar, 
eight buildings and several autos. 

A Chicago Daily News deliv- 
ery truck driver phoned from the 
South Side to tell the city desk 
what had happened. M hile, 
Bud Daley, Daily News photog- 
tapher, left the office at the first 
2-11 alarm and was among the 
first newsmen to arrive at the 
scene. He was able to get pic- 
tures of the trolley and truck in 
flames before the victims were 
removed. 

A Picture Story 

The Daily News, operating 
with a skeleton crew, sent four 
Teporters and two more photog- 
Taphers to the scene and at the 
hospitals. 

The Herald- American  aug- 
mented its night staff with five 
or six daytime staffers, using a 
total of 10 men at the scene, the 
Morgue and hospitals to clean up 
the story with heavy emphasis 
on pictures. The H-A devoted 
the first six pages of its Friday 
editions to the disaster in which 
More than 30 persons died. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, oper- 
ating with its regular morning 
Side staff, sent eight reporters and 
Sven photographers to cover. 





First picture received by the S-T out of the locked room, phoned 
was from a novice. The S-T a brief report, and _ returned. 
had six full pages of staff pictures Needham continued as photogra- 
on Friday. pher in waiting for the posed pic- 
The Chicago Tribune used tures. 
about 10 reporters and the same + Meanwhile Stevens had noted 
number of photographers. that a society photographer had 
been employed and already had 
No Angle Is Missed taken wedding scenes. As soon 
At Princess’ Wedding as the press party was released to 
SAN FRANcIsco—Assigned to a Cover the story, Stevens borrowed 
social event for the first time, a 9" ¢xposed film pack from the 
veteran San Francisco Examiner Society photographer and rushed 
reporter obtained pictures as well it to the Examiner. There he 
as the story of a Princess’s mar- wrote his page one feature. 


riage here May 26. ” 

Dispatched to Nob Hill to at- Ad Record in Lubbock 
tend an announced reception for Lussock, Tex.—The new mil- 
the bride-to-be and her mother, lion-dollar store of Hemphill- 
Egypt’s Dowager Queen Nazli, Wells Co. opened with an adver- 
Will Stevens noted a large tree tising record for the Lubbock 
being moved into a hotel adja- Ayalanche-Journal on May 30. 
cent to the hotel of Riad Ghali, The paper sold 122,304 lines of 
host of the party and scheduled advertising. This was the largest 
to wed Princess Fathia of Egypt. single sale of advertising on a 
His check confirmed suspicions single promotion, according to 
that the party would move from Advertising Director Wayne 
Ghali’s hotel, the Fairmont, to Henly. 


the Mark Hopkins, and indicated 

clearly that the wedding hour 

was at hand. Poll May Delay 
Executive City Editor had as- 7 ; 

spre piuosnohen Ted cor ou, the Ome 

eae i ‘Some. "han Nations Subcommission on Free- 

dition, Herb Caen, Examiner col- Fed perth yer genrs | pg tye 

umnist, was on hand. submitting its p of 


, De Narie was assigned to a Ethics (E&P, May 27, page 7) 
little known entry way into the to ajj member Proves Me Me and to 
hall being prepared at the adja- publishers and news agencies to 
cent hotel. Needham and Stevens p+ their reactions. 

proceeded to the reception scene 4 resolution asked that the 
and joined the regular press party Economic and Social Council, 
there, and the press delegation which is scheduled to consider 
was locked in during the wedding the Code in July, first have the 
rites. _Unbeknown to those in- UN Secretary-General seek the 
side, De Narie snapped a picture views of interested groups. These 
of the Princess and Ghali from would be presented to a world 
his special location and rushed it conference of newsmen in April, 
to the Examiner by messenger. 1952, before a final text of the 
Stevens knew both policemen on (Code is drafted. 

special duty. “He talked himself 
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Free Parking 
For Year, Prize 
For Safe Driving 


SavaANNAH, Ga.—The Savannah 
Morning News is making effective 
use of a traffic safety drive idea 
developed by 
Bill Fielder. 

Each week, a Morning News 
reporter, a police officer and a 
member of a civic club tour the 
city in an unmarked automobile 
searching for a “safe” driver—i.e., 
one who observes all of the traf- 
fic regulations, is courteous to 
other drivers and pedestrians, uses 
hand signals wherever such are re- 
quired and otherwise displays 
caution and consideration in 
traffic. 

When found, the safe driver is 
given a windshield sticker entitling 
him to a year’s free parking in 
the downtown section of the city 
which is thoroughly staked out 
with parking meters. The aw: 
is made the subject of a picture- 
illustrated Sunday feature. 

The idea was first presented to. 
the police committee of the 
Council. This body endorsed it in 
a resolution which was unani- 
mously approved.: 

The Sunday story gives the pa- 
per a weekly opening to get in 
some safe driving plugs and to 
comment on the city’s traffic rec- 
ord. The license numbers of cars 
followed whose drivers disquali- 
fied themselves is published—with 
an explanation for the disqualifi- 
cation. 

The program turned up three 
drivers in May who had been op- 
erating automobiles for over 20 
years without having in- 
volved in an accident and a 
fourth who, 24 years of age, had 
been accident-free since she 
started driving six years ago. 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Banks Spend Ad Dollars 
Chiefly in Newspapers 


By Lawrence Farrant 


INSTITUTIONAL advertising by 
commercial banks around the na- 
tion is moving this year into the 
same class as the stiff white collar, 
once de rigeur.for all bankers 
but now worn chiefly by dignified 
old-timers upholding tradition. 

But newspapers will continue to 
get the biggest share of ad budgets 
of the banks, because they recog- 
nize that such advertising pays 
off. 

Result: newspapers will carry 
fewer of the staid financial state- 
ments and reports of condition. 
Instead, copy will appeal to sav- 
ers, borrowers, trustees of estates 
and others to visit banking offices 
to take advantage of financial 
services offered by friendly young 
men in soft collars. 

Such trends were indicated in 
a study of bank advertising ex- 


penditures for 1949 and proj 


men and women who seldom 
listen to a radio or read poster 
advertising,” he said, “there are 
probably many who readwnews- 
paper advertising as closely as 
they read the news. For news- 
paper advertising now contains 
information on new products and 
services, special sales and other 
material of interest to the gen- 
eral public.” 

Competition of ads in news- 
paper columns, he indicated, could 
be overcome by use of eye-catch- 
ing art and compelling captions. 
And, he added, where is there a 
more appealing subject to a man 
than his money? 

Significantly, the report noted, 
banks will spend more of their 
ad budgets discussing financial 
services. Institutional advertising 
will be reduced to a 32% share 
of ade ditures this year, com- 





figures for 1950 prepared recently 
by Gene Bridges, public relations 
and advertising executive of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Tex. 

258 Banks Surveyed 

A total of 258 banks were sur- 
veyed by the Financial Public 
Relations Association as the basis 
of the report. The banks indi- 
cated their 1950 ad budgets 
would continue on the high level 
set during the earlier postwar 
years. 

Mr. Bridges reported news- 
papers would get 30.9% of the 
1950 ad budgets of the banks, 
compared with 31.2% in 1949 
and 37% in 1946. By compari- 
son, radio stations will receive 
7.7% of the budget this year, as 
against 8.7% in 1949 and 14% 
in 1946. Television, which got 
none in 1946 and 0.9% in 1949, 
will get 1.3% in 1950. 

The sharp drop in radio’s share 
since 1946 was attributed to the 
stiff competition for listeners on 
the airwaves. To get a mass au- 
dience, Mr. Bridges said, requires 
exceptionally good programs. 

“Since most banks desire to 
reach only a _ local audience 
through mass media,” he said, “it 
is most difficult to secure a pro- 
gram at the right time of the day 
which can stand up to the compe- 
tition which it has on other radio 
stations.” 

Newspaper Ads Favored 

Such either/or battling is- not 
met with in newspaper space. 
Circulation figures, available to 
the advertisers, Mr. Bridges de- 
clared, are proof of extensive 
coverage of a community by its 
newspapers. 

“Where there may be many 
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pared with 37% in 1949. State- 

ments and reports will get 3.8% 

as against last year’s 5.5%. 
Services Stressed 

But a bigger slice of the budget 
will go for messages to the public 
about where they can get credit 
for buying things, about regular 
savings and Christmas Clubs, 
about trust services, checking ac- 
counts, banking by mail and mort- 
gage loans. 

Mr. Bridges had special advice 
for bankers on some of these sub- 
jects. For example, he said, cau- 
tion should be used in wording. 
“Trust pieces may arouse the ill 
will of groups such as lifes under- 
writers and lawyers if the bank 
does not include them in the 
planning. Teachers’ credit unions 
have been known to get upset 
when banks made an active letter 
campaign to school teachers for 
their personal loan business dur- 
ing the summer.” 

Year-round programs were ad- 
vocated for all bank advertising. 
But, he added, where depositors 
hold heavy balances over the 
head of space-buyers—particularly 
“for this program or that special 
edition"— the ad should be 
treated as a donation and not 
charged against the actual ad 
budget. 

Budgets for Banks 

In order to develop a sound 
annual budget, banks were ad- 
vised to handle all media through 
one service. Such planning will 
give an over-all picture, pointing 
up any possible errors. “If the 
final cost appears to be more than 
the bank feels it can spend,” Mr. 
Bridges said, “then cuts can be 
made from the over-all picture 
without destroying the continuity 


or the seasonal aspects of the 
advertising.” 

Many newspaper space sales- 
men, who meet space salesmen 
for dance programs coming out 
of the bank president’s office with 
a contract, will say “Amen!” to 
that advice. Small banks, with 
ad budgets averaging $3,443 for 
1950 according to Mr. Bridges’ 
statistics, often put out dispro- 
portionately large shares for these 
one-shot ventures. 

Bigger banks organize programs 
more carefully. This week, Chase 
National Bank in New York an- 
nounced their June campaign on 
well-thought-out lines. Chase 
will run 1,000-line ads in metro- 
politan New York papers, de- 
signed to attract small business 
and personal accounts. 


Mr. Bridges? report, for the 


benefit of admen from newspapers 
as well as from banks and else- 
where, is available at $1 a copy 
from the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, 231 South La- 
Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Writer Spends $2,500 
To Run Script in Ad 


Los ANGELES— Publishing a 
complete movie script as paid ad- 
vertising in a metropolitan news- 
paper would seem to be an ex- 
pensive method of placing it be- 
fore the hard-to-see moguls of 
the motion picture industry. 

That was the method adopted 
by 22-year-old Ann Marie Vaell 
after months of futile effort to 
crash Hollywood’s ivory towers 
with her screen play, “Road to 
Broadway.” 

The script, in 14 installments, 
has appeared over a period of a 
month in the display columns of 
the Los Angeles Times at regular 
space rates. Supplementing each 
installment have been notes on 
the author’s personal history, com- 
ments on the writing business and 
life in general, and an occasional 
round lambasting of the entire 
cinema fraternity. In all, it has 
totaled about 270 inches, cost 
Miss Vaell about $2,500. 

Aside from several offers from 
publicity agents who wish to man- 
age her campaign (at a fee), she 
says that her effort to attract the 
attention of moviedom’s higher 
echelon has been “like talking to 
a preserved mummy.” 

am 


Guy Osborn Retires, 


Scott to Head Office 

Guy S. Osborn retired June 1 
from the firm of Osborn, Scolaro, 
Meeker & Scott, after having 
rounded out 50 years in the news- 
paper representative business. (E 
& P, Jan. 21, page 28.) 

Don Scott, a partner for many 
years, will be in charge of the 
Chicago office, it was announced. 

Mr. Osborn, a Kansan, began 
his career in the advertising de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune 
in 1893. He started the represen- 
tative firm in 1900. 


Hobe Franks, national advertis 
ing manager, manipulates one of 
puppets used in presentation for 


Arizona Renublic and Gazette, 


Puppets Help 
Put Over Story 
Of Arizona 


PHOENIX, Ariz—A market pre 
sentation with a fresh, entertain 
ing approach will be taken on a 
tour of six cities around the coun 
try this summer by Hobe Franks, 
national advertising manager of 
the Arizona Republic and Phoenix 
Gazette. 

His ambitious presentation is a 
combination western story, mt 
sical comedy and travelogue which 
packs a subtle punch in favor of 
the Arizona market. 

Mr. Frank’s props are a small 
stage, a projector and nearly 200 
color slides, a wire recorder and 
12 puppets. The puppets, acting 
against a constantly changing 
backdrop of slides to a script trat- 
scribed on the wire recorder, tel 
the Arizona story in a mirth-pro 
voking fashion. It packs facts be 
tween interludes of songs, for 
which Mr. Franks wrote parodies. 
There is love, romance, humor 
and drama in the 40-minute pret 
entation. 

While Mr. Franks himself ms 
nipulates some of the puppets, the 
principal string-tickler is 20-yeat- 
old Rex Castle of Phoenix. Some 
of the puppets were made by him 
especially for this presentation. 

The Republic and Gazette “at 
vertising road show” will move 
out of Phoenix and will hit the 
boards in Chicago, Detroit, Phila 
delphia, New York, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles during the sum 
mer. 


H-T Fresh Air Fund 


Benefits from Request 
A request by the late William 
Anderson Orr, public relations 
executive of Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er Corp. and former newspaper 
executive, that his friends 
contributions to the New York 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
instead of flowers brought $453 
to the fund, to which Mr. Of 
himself bequeathed $500 in his 
will. Mr. Orr was a former city 
editor of the Herald Tribune. 
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New Atlanta Setup 


Becomes. Effective 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The first com- 
bined Sunday paper in consolida- 
tion of the Atlanta Journal and 
the Atlanta Constitution will be 
published on June 4. The morning 
Constitution will be published 
mechanically from the evening 
Journal’s new plant. 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., the 
new owning company has returned 
to the FCC the construction per- 
mit of WCON, a property of the 
Constitution. The ABC network 
affiliation will be assumed by 
WGST. 


The new corporation has also 
asked the commission for permis- 
sion to use the tall television 
tower of WCON. 

The tower constructed at 780 
Willoughby Way, N.E., for use by 
WCON-TV will eventually be used 
to transmit programs of WSB-TV 
and WSB-FM. This is the world’s 
tallest television tower. 

When that time arrives WSB 
will cease transmission of televi- 
sion and FM programs from the 
tower at WSB-TV’s new building 
at 1601 West Peachtree St., N.E. 
At this site, one of the most at- 
tractive in the city, all of WSB’s 
radio and television studio and of- 
——— will be concen- 


Plans call for erection of a new 
building at the 1601 West Peach- 
tree site. 

Both the Journal and the Con- 
stitution will be printed week days 
on presses in the Journal building. 
The Saturday night press run (for 
the combined Sunday editions) 
will be divided between presses in 
the Journal building and the Con- 
stitution buildi 

Elimination of duplicating op- 
erations in the mechanical depart- 
ments of the two papers is one of 
the chief problems. Plans call for 
retirement of some old equipment, 
purchase of new equipment and 
rearrangement of all machinery. 

For some time to come the news 
and editorial offices of the Consti- 


tution will remain in the Consti- 
tution building. The business and 
advertising offices of the Constitu- 
tion will be located in the Journal 
building. The circulation depart- 
ment will remain in the Constitu- 
tion building for a while. 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., is 
capitalized on a basis of 580,000 
shares common voting stock, at 
$10 par, and 180,000 shares con- 
vertible preferred ‘stock at $25 par. 

The common stock will be ap- 
portioned on this basis: 400,000 
shares issued to the 28 Journal 
company stockholders and the re- 
mainder retained as treasury stock 
for preferred conversion. 

The 240 stockholders of the 
Constitution Publishing Co. will 
receive 1.8 shares of* convertible 
preferred stock in the new com- 
pany for each share of common 
capital stock of the old company. 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., may 
call the preferred stock after two 
years. In that case each preferred 
stockholder may allow his stock 
to be redeemed at $26 per share 
or may convert it share for share 
into common stock of the new 
corporation. 

Officials of Atlanta Newspapers, 
Inc., have stressed that the Con- 
stitution and the Journal will con- 
tinue to operate as separate en- 
tities more competitive than ever. 
Clark Howell Sr. will continue at 
the helm of the Constitution, di- 
recting its news and editorial pol- 
icies. 

Broker Suggested Merger 

The man who originally con- 
ceived the idea, nearly two years 
ago, of a merger of the Journal 
and the Constitution was Richard 
W. Courts, partner of the invest- 
ment banking and brokerage firm 
of Courts & Co., here. 

An expert in financial matters, 
Mr. Courts foresaw long-range 
economic advantages in the com- 
bination of the two newspapers. 
He anticipated, too, that such a 
single, greatly strengthened, or- 
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ganization could render better 
service to the public. 

With these ideas as the basis of 
his argument, Mr. Courts present- 
ed his proposal to the publishers 
of the two Atlanta dailies. That 
was some 20 months ago, and 
after the publishers consented to 
weigh the suggestion, there fol- 
lowed a long series of negotiations 
before the merger plans took form. 
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Dudley Martin Joins 
Insurance Institute 


Dudley B. Martin, formerly of 
the New York Times, has joined 
the staff of the Institute of Life 
Insurance with responsibility for 
the Press Division, it is announced 
by Holgar J. Johnson, president. 

Mr. Martin, a graduate of Co- 
lumbia University School of Jour- 
nalism, Class of 1930, has been a 
staff member of the Times for 20 
years. Starting as school-news edi- 
tor, he has served in both the 
financial and city news depart- 
ments, and for the past 12 years 
on the national news desk. During 
World War II he was a field direc- 
tor of the American Red Cross in 
the European Theatre. 

Mr. Johnson also announced the 
separation of the press and adver- 
tising responsibilities in the In- 
stitute’s organization. A new unit, 
the Promotion and Advertising 
Division, has been formed under 
the direction of Donald F. Barnes, 
of the Institute staff. 





Lively Coverage 
Gets Out Vote 
For Income Tax 


Dayton, O.—The two daily 
newspapers here were credited 
with helping to bring a turnout 
of 44,825 voters for a special 
election at which an income tax 
was voted. 

A total of 44,825 votes were 
cast, as compared to 25,431 in 
the May 2 primary. The latter 
was county-wide, the special elec- 
tion only city-wide. The tax was 
approved by a 3-1 margin. 

For eight days prior to the 
election, the Dayton Daily News 
carried page one stories with maps 
and graphs showing benefits to be 
realized from the tax. Staff Writer 
Carl V. Roberts had spent more 
than a month on research and 
writing the articles. 

Andrew Drysdale, Journal Her- 
ald city hall reporter, also wrote 
a series during the same period. 

On the day before the election, 
the Journal Herald carried a page 
one box with “Vote Yes” in red. 
That afternoon, the Daily News 
published an eight-column banner 
in red urging everyone to vote. 

On election day morning, the 
Journal Herald carried an eight- 
column head over an editorial, 
pointing out to readers the city’s 
future was at stake. 
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Merger Plan Recalls 


Memories of Atlanta 
By Craddock Goins 


Mercer of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution and the Atlanta Jour- 
nal brings back old memories— 
memories touching great stories 
and story-writers that gave luster 
to the printed page in the finest 
American tradition. 

Out of those schools of ap- 
prenticeship have come such well- 
known newshawks as Grantland 
Rice, the late Don Marquis, Ward 
Morehouse, Ward Greene (Jimmy 
he was called in Atlanta), Byron 
Price, Margaret Mitchell, Wright 
Bryan, Ralph McGill, Ed Dan- 
forth, Morgan Blake, O. B. Keeler, 
Corra Harris, Pierre Van Paasen 
and the late Fuzzy Woodruff. 

Grady and Harris 

Georgia journalism, of course, 
doubtless always will hold the 
dynamic figure of Henry W. 
Grady as No. 1 man in its hall 
of fame; his impassioned New 
South speeches at the close of the 
past century were perhaps the most 
dramatic public utterances by any 
newspaperman until an ex-journal- 
ist named Winston Churchill 
stormed through the headlines of 
the Furious Forties with impas- 
sioned oratory about the beaches 
and embattlements of Britain. 

Joel Chandler Harris will hold 
second place without argument 
from the explosive gentry who en- 
liven Peachtree Street with every 
form of debate from the prepara- 
tion of good potlikker to the rela- 
tive merits of Mountain Dew and 
Bottomland Cawn. His Uncle 
Remus world of Br’er Rabbit and 
the Tar Baby holds a place in 
what we vaguely think of as Amer- 
icana’s timeless hall of enduring 
things. 

‘Goodbye, Uncle Remus’ 

I was a 14-year-old boy when 
I stood on a street corner one 
rainy day, with cap in hand, and 
watched a funeral cortege pass. 
Somebody said, “Goodbye, Uncle 
Remus,” and I knew that some- 
thing was going out of my life, 
something that very nearly cap- 
tured the picture of a society’s 
soul. 

A few years later I found my- 
self employed on the Constitution, 
and I used to loiter at times in 
the office where the creator of 
Uncle Remus had toiled. He had 
been 


manner and a cultivated taste for 
corn liquor, Frank L. Stanton. In 
his “Jus’ from Georgia” column he 
printed some chinchat and verse 
dealing with the odd things that 
happened in his society. 

Out of his verse there leaped 
some sentiments that caught on 
over the country and set people 
to singing—“Mighty Lak a Rose,” 
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“Jus’ a-Wearyin’ for You,” “Two 
Little Hands,” “The Little Green 
Tent,” etc. 

One of his most widely quoted 
poems was “They're Hanging Bill 
Jones.” It was based upon an Ok- 
lahoma trial in which a party 
named Bill Jones had been sen- 
tenced—unjustly, Mr. Stanton 
thought—to death. His verse was 
so filled with pathos that the Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma broke down 
under the strain and pardoned 
Bill Jones, writing Mr. Stanton 
that he had made him see things 
in a different light. 

Multiplicity of Gratitude 

I went to Mr. Stanton’s office 
one day—he was very patient with 
cub reporters—just as a long, 
lanky fellow was coming out. The 
departing man was wiping his 
eyes. I found the kindly Mr. 
Stanton gazing sadly at the floor. 

I said, “You look troubled.” 

He said, “It’s very sad, my 
boy.” 

“Who was that man who just 
went out?” 

Mr. Stanton sighed heavily. He 
said, “That was Bill Jones.” 

“Oh, how nice.” My face 
glowed. “He came around to 
thank you, eh? Gee, a peach of a 
story. Ought to make Page One.” 

Mr. Stanton sighed. He said, 
“That’s the third Bill Jones who 
has come in from Oklahoma to 
thank me for the poem that saved 
him from death.” 

The century was well underway 
before Atlanta’s journalists started 
the Northern invasion. Men such 
as Henry W. Grady, Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, John Temple Graves, 
Frank L. Stanton—such men felt 
that they belonged to the South- 
ern scene. The idea of cashing in 
on sentiments dear to them was 
as repulsive as the thought of eat- 
ing turnipgreens without the flavor 
of sowbelly. 

“They don’t eat chit’lin’s in that 
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country,” Mr. Stanton explained you, 


to me one day when I asked why 
he had turned down a fabulous 
offer from a paper in the No’th. 

Mr. Stanton had his own no- 
tions about money. When the 
Constitution lured him from a 
highly prized $12-a-week job at 
Rome, Georgia, he caused conster- 
nation in the Atlanta paper’s busi- 
ness office. 

Work and Pay, Too? 

The business manager took it 
up with Editor Grady himself. 
“That man has been here fo’ 
weeks—and hasn't shown up to 
draw a cent of his money!” 

When Grady questioned Stan- 
ton, the latter drew himself up 
with dignity. “Nobody, suh, has 
ever offered me any money since 
I've been here!” 

From then on, under stern or- 
ders from Grady, the business 
manager himself—in person—al- 
ways gravely took to Mr. Stanton’s 
office the envelope containing Mr. 
Stanton’s weekly salary. And Mr. 
Stanton, always appearing to be 
greatly touched and surprised by 
this extraordinary kindness in be- 
ing paid to do a thing he liked— 
Mr. Stanton, I say, always bowed, 
smiled sweetly and said, in a deep- 
throated voice that made you 
think of cathedral music, ‘Thank 


suh—thank you very much!" 

All of Atlanta’s colorful news 
ers weren't from Georgia. There 
drifted in one day a tall, tou 
sled- haired fellow from Alabama 
‘Woodruff’s, the name—just 
call me Fuzzy.” 

His manner—gentle, gracious, 
almost solicitous—was so out of 
keeping with his unkempt appear- 
ance that the meticulous editor, 
Clark Howell the Elder, said, “Just 
how did you happen to come to us 
from Alabama, Mr. —er 
Woodruff.” 

“Well, suh—it was like this, 
suh. The paper I worked for in 
"Bama had a curious habit of 
paying off its reporters in due 
bills.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Well, suh. The business office 
would run out of money, and 
they’d give a reporter a bill on an 
advertiser and tell him he could 
collect his salary out of that bill, 
and if he couldn’t collect cash, he 
could take it out in merchandise.” 
“An odd procedure indeed,” 
said Mr. Howell. 

“One day, when it came time 
for me to draw money,” said Mr. 
Woodruff, “the business office gave 
me a bill to collect from a party 
that was always hard to handle.” 
(Continued on page 36) 

















Governor G. Mennen 
Williams, of Michigan, left, 
presenting a special aw: 
to Paul Broner, inventor of 
e Linkrule. A panel of 
Cleveland newspaper ek- 
perts judged the Linkrule 
most worthy of this honor 
never before extended for 
mechanical contribution. 
The Linkrule is an ex- 
panding ruler that shows 
final cut dimensions when 
stretched across copy. 
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LINKRULE WINS 


PAGE ONE AWARD 
BEST CONTRIBUTION 77 NEWSPAPER EDITORIA 
WORKINVENTION @* THE LINK RULE 


With the Linkrule you scale picture layouts 
as fast as you can think. 









Example: 


an reduce a larger picture to # 

” width, you stretch the Link- 

le across the width of copy un- 
til it oT 4%” wide on Link- 
rule. With Linkrule thus set, you 
ae oe for depth or mor- 
d the measurements 

De the same as the 
it size. : 


LINKRULE core. 
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“ oo” PULITZER 
_—” “All Set for a PRIZE 
Super Secret Session AWARD 
in Washington.” 


Tradition of Excellence 
in the Nation’s Capital 


HE ONLY Washington newspaperman to after year local and national advertisers choose 
win a place in the newspaperman’s Hall of The Star overwhelmingly . . . because The Star 
Fame for 1950, James T. Berryman, Washing- delivers the big, important part of this big, 
ton Star cartoonist, follows in the footsteps of important market. 
his father, the late Clifford K. Berryman. Just 
six years ago the elder Mr. Berryman won The Washington Star 
the Pulitser Prise for cartooning. Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
The Star’s high standards in every news and — 7 6 
editorial department have won for it a high ae ithe, Coes Ce, Tribane 


i : 0" 
gto ey AG EAE 
place among readers—and advertisers. Year ANPA, Metresetitan Group, Audit Bureau of Circulation 





THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES STATIONS WMAL. WMAL-FM. 
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PHILADELPHIA—On June 16, 
weather permitting, thousands of 
persons will enjoy a unique cul- 
tural experience—attendance at 
the Sixth Annual Philadelphia 
Music Festival sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer Charities, 
Inc. 

A newspaper public service 
event of exceptional appeal, the 
spectacle staged ‘each year at 
Municipal Stadium generally 
comes off with clock-like precision, 
but preparing the show is a big 
job. 

There is a lot of worrying 
about the weather and a thousand 
other details by Walter H. An- 
nenberg, editor and publisher of 
the Inquirer and his small staff 
which administers Inquirer Chari- 
ties. 

Annenberg’s Special Pet 

As president of Inquirer Chari- 
ties, Mr. Annenberg himself de- 
votes a good deal of time to plan- 
ning. The Music Festival is his 
special pet. Assisting him are 
Francis T. Murray, former star 
football player of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who is executive 
director; and Gladys T. Alexan- 
der. The permanent staff also 
includes a stenographer. 

In working out the manifold 
details of the Music Festival, 
which last year drew 80,000 per- 
sons, these three, however, draw 
upon the talents of many others 
in various departments of the In- 
quirer. and its radio and television 
stations. 

The . editorial department as- 
signs a reporter to cover all ac- 
twities in connection with the 
Festival, including the many ad- 
vance stories of the booking of 
artists and the progress of the 
“Voices of Tomorrow” competi- 
tion. 

The General Promotion De- 
partment under David M. Podvey 
also plays an important role. The 
promotion department utilizes all 
of the usual promotional and ad- 


Scott 
Plate Lock 








Small Key Staff Runs 
Philadelphia Festival 


vertising media including cards for 
newsstands and dealers, truck 
posters, outdoor and transit ad- 
vertising, radio and television. In 
addition, many special media are 
used. 90,000 envelope stuffers are 
supplied to Philadelphia banks for 
mailing with their monthly state- 
ments. Menu stickers and table 
tents are supplied to restaurants 
and other eating places. Window 
display materials are supplied to 
music dealers. 


stars 


The 
competition, in which two young 
amateur singers are selected to 
participate in the festival, is audi- 
tioned in the studios of WFIL. 

Last year, 1,124 competed and 
Gloria Lane and Paul 
were judged the winners. Miss 
Lane, a native of Trenton, N. J., 
is now a star in the Broadway 
show, “The Consul.” 

The program planners try to 
strike a happy balance between 
classical, semi-classical and popu- 
Music Festivals of 
other years have featured such 


lar music. 


Spalding, 
DeHavilland, James Cagney, Rise 
Stevens, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
32-Page Program Fred Waring, 
One of the major jobs of the 
promotion department is the prep- ton. 
aration of a 32-page program. It 
carries substantial advertising. 


George Murphy and Alec Temple- 


Alec Templeton will be back 
this year and features 





Harry James and his Orchestra, 
Phil Spitalny’s “Hour of Charm,” 
Chris Sanderson and his 360 
Square Dancers and Marching 
Band Beams, an organization of 
225 musicians and leaders whose 
clockwork drills in the darkened 
stadium will be illuminated by 
lights on their uniforms and in- 
struments. 

Highspots of this year’s pro- 
gram will include Dinah Shore, 
“Voices of Tomorrow” winners, 
massed choirs from public and 
private high schools and a number 
of other features to be announced 
later. ‘ 

Many groups reserve seats for 
the following year’s festival im- 
mediately after one of them is 
completed. All seats are reserved 
and the money raised from the 
show goes into the fund used by 
Inquirer Charities for local and na- 
tional charities. 
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Michigan’s record-breaking automotive industry leads all America 
in sustained buying power. (1949 payrolls, over one and a half 
billion dollars) and 39% of all Michigan wage earners live within 
the marketing areas of the eight Booth Michigan Newspapers! 
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THE UNCERTAIN STATUS of coun- 
try correspondents and stringers, 
under the revised Wage-Hour Act 
regulations, is causing gray hairs 
in newspaper offices, but no defi- 
nite ruling from Washington is 
imminent. 

A spokesman for the Wage- 
Hour Division toid E&P the 
question had not been reached 
formally yet and -there was no 

an opinion would be 
given on a hypothetical situation. 

Concern of publishers, business 
managers and editors has been 
heightened since Elisha Hanson, 
general counsel of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
gave his opinion on the question 
at a closed session of the ANPA 
convention. 

Assignment Makes Employe 

The gist of Mr. Hanson’s ad- 
vice was that space-rate or fixed- 
rate correspondents come under 
the minimum wage and records- 
keeping requirements the moment 
anyone in authority in the office 
gives them an assignment. 

This is what Mr. Hanson told 
the publishers: 

“If you pick up your telephone 
and call the person who has been 
voluntarily contributing news 
stories, and ask that person to 
cover that news item, you make 
him an employe. So you have to 
pay him a minimum of 75 cents 
an hour, on an hourly basis, or 
$30 a week if on a weekly basis. 
You have got to pay overtime 
and you have got to keep rec- 
ords.” 

A member of the Inland Daily 
Press Association has just re- 
ported receipt of a ruling from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to the effect that part-time, space- 
rate correspondents are not re- 
garded as employes. This ruling, 
however, applies only to their 
status under the social security 
and income tax withholding regu- 
lations. 

Keep All Records, Advice 

Mr. Hanson has advised indi- 
vidual publishers to consult local 
attorneys on Wage-Hour regula- 
tions and to keep all possible rec- 
ords for defense purposes. 

A publisher asked Mr. Hanson 
what he thought of an arrange- 
ment whereby a free-lance photog- 
rapher makes pictures for a news- 
paper. Mr. Hanson replied: 
“What difference is there between 
that and your country correspond- 
ent who is selling the stuff to 
you? Anybody to whom you give 
a specific assignment, where the 
result is exclusively yours, will 
be called an employe.” 

Mr. Hanson’s own contention, 
he said, is that the country corre- 
spondent is an independent con- 
tractor, not an employe, but 


Washington officials disagree with 
22 





Stringers’ Wage-Hour 
Status Is Undecided 


that viewpoint when the corre- 
spondent is asked to do a specific 


job. 

P +. WI, Pub- 
lishers Association recently sub- 
mitted a series of questions about 
Wage-Hour Act regulations and 
received replies, as follows, from 
William Hargardine, Jr., Phila- 
delphia regional officer of the 
Wage-Hour Division: 

Boys Who Wrap Papers 

Q. A publisher employs two 
high school boys after school in 
the wrapping and mailing of 
newspapers for distribution to 
readers. Are they exempt? 

A. These boys would be en- 
titled to the monetary benefits 
of the Act. The Act applies to 
employes, including minors, en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or 
in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce and sets a 
basic minimum age of 16 years 
for covered general employment 
and establishes a minimum age 
of 18 for occupations found and 
declared to be particularly haz- 
ardous for young workers under 
18. Employment of children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age is 
permitted in limited number of 
occupations and under certain 
specified conditions of work. 

Samples Not Counted 

Q. A newspaper publisher has 
3,870 daily net paid circulation, 
but his total copies delivered in- 
clude 400 samples, exchanges and 
advertiser proof copies. Is this 
—. subject to the FLSA? 

We do not believe that 
din and advertisers’ proof 
copies need be counted as circu- 
lation. 

Records for 3 Years 

Q. Are any records necessary 
for exempt newspapers? 

A. Every employer is required 
to maintain and preserve for three 
years, payroll or other records 
containing information on each 
and every employe covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, but to 
whom the employer is not com- 
pelled to pay at least the legal 
minimum hourly wage. In addi- 
tion, he must preserve for two 
years, order, billing and shipping 
records which he maintains in the 
course of his business operations. 

Pay to Officers 

Q. Where a newspaper print- 
ing and pubiishing firm is set up 
as a corporation, do the officers 
of the corporation have to pay 
themselves a_ salary predicated 
upon hours worked, overtime and 
minimum rates, or can they mere- 
ly draw from the cash register as 
they wish? 

A. Unless otherwise exempt 
by a_ specific section of the 
Amended Act applicable to the 
establishment such as Section 13 





- distribution. 


(a) (8), salaries or wages paid 
ba corporate officers must be re- 
Where individual corpo- 
= officers meet the require- 
ments (including the salary quali- 
fications) of Regulation 341 as 
executive, administrative, or pro- 
fessional employes, records must 
be maintained of salary payments 
to such officers. 

Separate 

Q. Are newspaper publish- 
ing plants exempt from the Act 
if more than one paper of less 
than 4,000 circulation is published 
in the plant by the same pub- 
lisher? 

A. They may treat each news- 
paper separately for the purpose 
of determining whether the cir- 
culation of such newspapers is 
less than the maximum set forth 
in Section 13 (a) (8). 

Printing Not Exempt 

A publisher of a_ news- 
paper of less than 4,000 circula- 
tion also prints another news- 
paper for a neighboring publisher 
who does not own a plant. This 
second paper also has less than 
4,000 circulation. 

The printing of a news- 
paper for another publisher does 
not come within the 13 (a) (8) 
exemption. 

Subject to the Act 

Qa. A blish of a newspap 
with less than 4,000 circulation 
also is engaged in publishing a 
national church magazine and 
other publications of a regional 
The majority of his 
gross income is derived from pub- 
lications other than the news- 
paper. Is he subject to the Wage 
and Hour provisions? 

A. Yes. 

Deliveries Exempt 

Q. A publisher has been using 
newspaperboys and some men in 
the distribution of his newspaper. 
Are the men exempt from the 
Wage-Hour provisions 

A. The Act exempts any em- 
ploye engaged in the delivery of 
newspapers to the consumer, from 
-the minimum wage, overtime and 
child labor provisions of the Act. 

Apprentice Program Stands 

Q. A publisher with an ap- 

proved apprentice program pays 





35% of the established journey- 
man rate of $2 an hour during 
the first six months of training. 
Does he have to increase this to 
75 cents an hour? 

A. As a temporary measure, 
the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division has issued a 
formal order which allows ap- 
prenticeship agreements that have 
been approved and registered prior 
to the effective date of the amend- 
ments (Jan. 25, 1950) to remain 
in full force and effect and be 
deemed to be a certificate author- 
izing the wage rates specified 
therein unless and until revoked, 
rescinded or otherwise modified. 

Non-Exempt Messengers 

Q. Can a messenger boy used 
exclusively to pick up and deliver 
proofs, cuts and engravings be- 
tween advertisers and the news- 
paper plant, be employed at less 
than 75 cents an hour? 

A. Boys engaged to pick up 
and deliver proofs, cuts and en- 
gravings between advertisers and 
newspaper plants, may not be 
employed at a rate less than 75 
cents an hour unless the news- 
paper publishing establishment is 
exempt under Section 13 (a) (8) 
of the Act. 

Copy Boys’ Status 

Q. Are copy boys exempt be- 
cause of their status as trainees? 

A. Copy boys would not be 
exempt from the minimum wage, 
overtime and child labor pro- 
visions of the Act simply because 
they may later be advanced to 
cub reporters. 

Application to Veterans 

Q. Under the Gl-on-the-Job 
Training program, a veteran re- 
ceives a combined rate of $1 per 
hour, 40% from the government, 
60% from the employer. Must 
the employer under the new 
FLSA increase the employer's por- 
tion to 75% or 75 cents an hour? 

A. Under the Wage and Hour 
Law, no portion of the monies re- 
ceived by a veteran from the Gov- 
ernment while engaged on a GI- 
on-the-Job training program can 
be considered as a part of his 
wages as required under the 
minimum wage or overtime pro- 
visions of the law. ° 








UNEARTHED! 


By a shrewd market analyst delving through the 
Survey of Buying Power—California’s big inland 
market—the Billion Dollar Valley of the Bees. A 
market independent of the coast—with almost as 
many people as Los Angeles . . . 
sales of San Francisco. Covered only by strong /ocal 
papers—The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto Bee and 
The Fresno Bee—each the leading paper in its area. 
Check O’Mara & Ormsbee, or write MCCLATCHY 
NEWSPAPERS, Sacramento 4, Calif. 
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1. John McNulty, Clevelander, havin 2. On his way to the Safety equipment 
passed his medical exam and been hired? department, pauses to look at the 
reports for instructions. He is given gen- _ plant Safety scoreboard. It’s a constant 
eral working rules, together with his reminder for steelworkers to be safe and 
gate badge and Safety booklet. stay safe. 


3. Next, John is fitted with a pair of Safety 
shoes. Their steel toe caps protect his feet 


John McNulty’s Training Shows How Steel Seas pasilile Saleen 
Plants Became One of the Safest Places to Work ) 


Tote the steel industry is one of the four safest major industries 
in the country. In 40 years the number of employee accidents in 
steel has been cut by 90 percent. 


That seems like a miracle and it is. It has been achieved in two 
ways. First by installing accident-prevention devices. And second, 
by constantly reminding workers of safety through training and 
education. 


The minute a man starts, his training in Safety begins. That’s the 
way the steel industry protects its more than 600,000 employees, 
helps them to be safe and stay safe. Here, John McNulty gets 
acquainted with ways of Safety in steel. 


4. John’s foreman shows him how to 
handle his new job safely and efficiently. 
Right here he is explaining the electric 
controls of a conveyor which transports 


5. Here a supervisor is 10-ton coils of steel. 


making a periodic check 
with calipers on the 
chains and coil hooks 
of John’s conveyor. Evi- 
dence of defects or over- 
strain means prompt 
replacement to prevent 
accidents. 


6. Department foremen 


= conduct regular Safety 

4 meetings. John joins in 
a general discussion of 
what steel workers wear 
for Safety. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE * 350 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Editorial Writers’ 
Conditions Probed 


THE MIND of the nation’s news- 
papers are being subjected to a 
thorough analysis in a question- 
naire sponsored by the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers. 

John M. Lofton, associate edi- 
tor of the Little Rock (Ark.) Ar- 
kansas Gazette, who heads the 
project, has called for 100% par- 
ticipation by the editorial writers. 
A full analysis is to be printed in 
the NCEW quarterly, the Mast- 
head. 

Inviting Conference members to 
answer 23 questions about their 
work, Mr. Lofton pointed out: 
“We make up a profession which 
collectively aspires to guide = 
thinking of the nation. 
might well give thought to the 
conditions under which we carry 
out the job that has been given us. 

“We are not concerned with 
the economic aspects of editorial 
writing as such. We are concerned 
only with discovering the condi- 
tions which affect us in compos- 
ing editorials—with the amount 
of time, amount of leisure time, 
Teference sources, pressures from 
above and below which affect our 
work.” 


Some of the Questions 

Among the questions: 

How many editorial writers are 
employed on your paper? 

Do you use anything other than 
staff-written material? 

What is your salary classifica- 
tion? 

How many years of experience 
have you had in newspaper work? 

Do you have a personal con- 
tract ,with the publisher? Or are 
you covered by a Guild contract? 

What volume of editorial writ- 
ing are you expected to produce 
in a day? 

What other functions on the 
editorial page are you expected to 
perform? 

What details of office manage- 
ment are you expected to attend 
to, such as answering correspon- 
dence? What clerical help do you 
have? 





Christmas in May; 
It's Thrift Theme 


“Merry Christmas” headlined 
the 900-line advertisement of the 
Newark Trust Co. in the Newark 
(O.) Advocate on May 19, when 
the temperature was 80 degrees. 
Bordered with red holly was a 
picture of a snow-covered cottage 
in the suburbs. 

“This week,” the copy said, “we 
are entering the half-way point, 
25 weeks of Chrismas Club saving 
at Newark Trust. It’s too late to 
start a Christmas Club now, but 
it’s never too late to begin to 
save, for future Christmas hap- 
piness or any event.” 


Is there anyone with whom you 
regularly thrash. out matters of 
policy in hard-hitting discussions? 

Do the editorials you write ex- 
press your own opinions? 

When you do write an editorial 
which is not an expression of your 
own opinion, are you expressing 
the publisher’s opinion, staff opin- 
ion, popular opinion, solid citi- 
zens’ opinion, or other? 

Are there issues on which you 
do not write because of an opin- 
ion differing from the policy of 
your newspaper? 

How much vacation do you 
have annually? 
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Holbrook Named 


To CSNR Group 

Appointment of Richard G. 
Holbrook of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., to the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation’s 
Administrative Committee in 
charge of the Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading was an- 
nounced this week. 

He replaces William G. Palmer 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., who 
recently retired. Mr. Palmer had 
been a member of the newspaper 
committee since it was organized 
in 1939. 

Mr. Holbrook, who has been in 


charge of Copy & Media Research . 


at BBD&O since 1945, will serve 
as an American Association of 
Advertising Agencies representa- 
tive on the committee. 
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Shopping Column 
In Color in Puck 


A new shopping feature, “Go- 
ing to Town with Pat Guinan,” 
began in Puck—The Comic 
Weekly May 28. The new fea- 
ture, a half-page illustrated four- 
color shopping guide directed to 
men and women readers, becomes 
a bi-weekly addition. 

Copy is being written by Pat 
Guinan, who for 10 years has 
conducted the editorial shopping 
feature in House Beautiful, “Win- 
dow Shopping.” She will con- 
tinue this activity. 

s 


Prize Weekly Sold 

Taos, N. M.—The Taos Star, 
a consistent winner in competi- 
tions among weeklies for makeup, 
typography, and layout, has been 
purchased by El Crepusculo, a 
weekly which started in 1834. 





LET US BIND YOUR FILES 


OUR FILES ARE CUSTOM BUILT 
AND UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


0. J. FORMAN CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 








Shun jabs 


From a London U. P. dispatch 
about the 83rd birthday of Queen 
Mother Mary: “U. S. warships in 
British waters will fire a 21- 
gun salute in her at noon 
tomorrow.” 





a 
CauGut by a Providence (R. 1.) 
Journal copyreader in a wedding 
story: “Upon their return from 
a honeymoon in the South, Mr. 
and Mrs.....will love at No..... 
Ferncrest Street.” 
a 


THe Fort Worth (Tex.) Press 
explained that a past president of 
the Retail Merchants Association 
of Texas is a man who has 
worked for the same firm all his 
life, and then quoted him: “I 
frew up in the store.” 

e 


LeaD to an obituary in the 
Athens (O.) Messenger: “Mrs. 
...5 79, died Wednesday noon 
in Sheltering Arms _ Hospital, 
where she had been confined to 
her home, Wash- 
ington Street, for about four 
years.” 


a 
From an obituary in the Eu- 
gene (Ore.) Register-Guard: “Mr. 
Moore died in his apartment 
hole.” 


17,000 to 1 Odds 
In Golf Tourney 


San Francisco—The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner’s Hole - in - One 
Golf Tournament, originated by 
Harry M. Hayward, golf editor, 
in 1933, will take place June 27 
to July 2. 

There were 4,088 participants 
taking five shots at a pin 175 
yards away last year for $7,250 
worth of prizes. There’s a reward 
for every shot within 10 feet of 
the pin. 

The Examiner reports that since 
its start there have been 45,000 
participants with 14 aces in 225,- 
000 swings, making the odds 
17,000 to 1. Last* year approx- 
imately 50,000 persons watched 
the event. 


ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 
WANTED 


by Great Eastern Metropolitan Daily 


This is _ job for a Soper 








a man under 40 with an exceptional 
advertising sales reco is is a 
rare opportunity on one of the 
biggest dailies in the East. 

u must know all about news- 
paper advertising, be able to pro- 
layouts and write forceful 
Your personality and appear- 
ance must excellent, and your 
sales record outstanding. References 
required 


Write Today! 
BOX 5182, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 














Adman Gives Advice 
On Making Rate Boost 


LANCASTER, Pa.—C. L. Foun- 
tain, advertising director of the 
Lancaster Newspapers, gives this 
advice on increasing advertising 
rates: 

“Accentuate the positive, elimi- 
nate the negative and latch on to 
the affirmative.” 

Explaining newspapers’ 
t in ig recent 
rate increases, he continued: 

“In notifying our retail adver- 
tisers of our increased rate, we 
played up the fact that since our 
last rate increase of October, 
1947, the circulation of our daily 
newspapers has steadily increased. 

“We did not emphasize the in- 
creased costs of production, both 
newsprint and personnel. That's 
up to us to workout. 

“In other words, we played up 
the increased circulation we were 
giving our advertisers and modi- 
fied reference to our rate in- 
crease.” 

National advertisers were given 
five months’ :notice of the pro- 
posed rate increase. 


7th Name Change 


FarBorn, O.—The  Osborn- 
Fairfield Herald has changed its 
mame to the Fairborn Herald. 
For the weekly paper serving 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
it was the seventh name change. 


There’s Real 
READERSHIP 
IN CHESTER 


Advertising Research 
Foundation Says: 
(NEWSPAPER SURVEY No. 


* 20 ADS 


on the All-Study Leaders 


° 2 ADS 


set new Readership Highs 


¢ 1 AD 


establish a new pe percent- 
age-wise, of any advertisement 
ever measured! 


YOU GET A 
PREFERRED CITY 
"WITH THE 


the 
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List 


Chester 


Cimes 








STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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examiner is a medico 





‘With a lower-case “e,” an examiner is a doctor. Or a 
Jawyer. Or a nightmare to college students. Take the 
jnitial letter from the upper case, and the word identifies 
a newspaper. 


‘With a lower-case “c,” the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola changes its meaning completely. Coke—with 
a capital ““C” means Coca-Cola and nothing else. That’s 
why we ask you to use the upper-case initial when you 
have occasion to mention it in your columns. 


There’s another reason, too, besides clarity. Coke and 
Coca-Cola are oureregistered trade-marks, and good 
practice requires the owner of a trade-mark to protect 
it diligently. That’s why the capital “C” is important 
to us—as important as a capital initial for the name of 
your publication. 

Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the 
same thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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San Diego Journal Dies, 


Victim of Rising Costs 


San Disco, Calif.—The San 
Diego Journal suspended publica- 
tion May 27, six years, two 
months and 10 
days after it was 
founded as an 
independent _lib- 
eral newspaper 
by Clinton D. 
McKinnon, now 
Democratic Con- 
gressman from 
the San Diego 
district. 

The Union- 
Tribune Publish- 
ing Co., publish- Kennedy 
er of the Tribune-Sun, evening, 
and the Union, morning, acquired 
the name, goodwill and subscrip- 
tion lists of the Journal from Mc- 
Kinnon Publications, Inc. 

John A. Kennedy, Journal edi- 
tor and publisher who bought 
controlling interest from Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon Oct. 8, 1947, said that 
“although circulation and adver- 
tising revenues have been con- 
stantly increasing since December, 
1947, the increase in publishing 
costs has risen twice as fast as 
has income.” 

To Edit Sunday Union 

Mr. Kennedy said he had ac- 
cepted an invitation from James 
S. Copley, executive of the Union- 
Tribune Publishing Co., to be- 
come editor of the Sunday Union 
effective July 1. He also has 
agreed to a proposal by Mr. Cop- 
ley that he submit the same type 
of signed editorials on timely sub- 
jects which were published in the 
Journal. These editorials will be 
printed in the Evening Tribune, 
by which San Diego’s sole even- 
ing paper will be known. This 
was the name used before the 
Union-Tribune Publishing Co. 
purchased the Scripps - Howard 
Sun in November, 1939. 

Lester G. Bradley, president of 
the Union-Tribune Publishing Co., 
said “increased costs of operation, 
chief among which are those of 
labor and newsprint which have 
brought about the demise of 
many newspapers in the past few 
years, have added to their list 
another newspaper, the San Diego 
Daily Journal. 

“This is to be regretted for not 
only does it eliminate the Journal 
from the San Diego field, but it 
portends a trend that is disturb- 
ing and one which both labor and 
management should give careful 
consideration.” 

Circulation ‘War’ 

When the Journal began publi- 
cation on St. Patrick’s Day, March 
17, 1944, the first day’s sale was 
approximately 29,000 copies. Or- 
ganized labor and other groups 
had conducted intensive pre-pub- 
lication subscription campaigns. 

The circulation had- risen to 
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39,000 when Mr. Kennedy ob- 
tained control, and reached 56,- 
000 last January. Since then, it 
had declined to about 51,000, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kennedy. In re- 
cent months, the Journal and 
Union and Tribune-Sun had en- 

in a_ circulation “war” 
through use of premiums. The 
Tribune-Sun’s most recent circu- 
lation was reported approximately 

The Journal had approximately 
200 employes at the end, and 
virtually all are seeking jobs. 

Mr. Kennedy was an executive 
with the Hearst organization from 
1922 to 1935, when he bought the 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent. 
He also operated Stations WPAR, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., WBLK in 
Clarksburg, and WCHS in 
Charleston, W. Va. He sold the 
Parkersburg and Clarksburg sta- 
tions and the Exponent before 
entering the Navy early in World 
War If. Last January, he sold 
the Charleston station, and now 
holds 48% interest in WSAZ, 
radio and television station, in 
Huntington, W. Va. 

During the war, he was per- 
sonal assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Operations and after Ja- 
pan’s surrender, was on Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal’s staff. He 
holds the rank of captain in the 
Naval Reserve. 

A Democrat with access to the 
White House, Mr. Kennedy swung 
the Journal solidly behind Presi- 
dent Truman in 1948. 

« 


Feature Weekly 


New CasTLe, Pa.—The New 
Castle Bulletin is entering the 
weekly field June 22. It will 
make no attempt to cover “spot” 
news, but will confine its editorial 
content to feature and other mate- 
rial designed to promote advance- 
ment of the city and its people. 
The editor will be W. Lowrie Kay, 
veteran newspaperman. 








BETTER PICTURES FIRST 





on Associated Press 








P.M. Daily Resumes 
Holiday Editions 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Cleveland 
Press on Memorial Day published 
its first holiday editions since be- 
fore World War II. In announ- 
cing return to the holiday issues 
of former years, the Scripps- 
Howard evening daily told its 
readers it will provide them with 
regular editions every weekday 
from now on except on Christ- 
mas Day. 


Mantilla Is Guest 


Of Conference Group 

Carlos Mantilla, editor of El 
Comercio of Quito and president 
of the Sociedad Interamericana de 
Prensa, attended a meeting of the 
managing Committee for the 1950 
Inter-American Press Conference 
May 25 in New York City. 

Mr. Mantilla brought with him 
the felicitations of the SIP Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Havana, 
and its offer to cooperate with 
the Organizing Committee to the 
fullest extent possible. 

“At last,” Mr. Mantilla said, 
“it appears that we shall be able 
to form a practical group to safe- 
guard the Freedom of the Press 
in the New World. We want 





something like your American 
Newspapers Publishers Associa- 
tion.” 


Mr. Mantilla and his brother, 
Jorge Mantilla, who is Ecua- 
dorean delegate to the United 
Nations, spent the weekend at 
the home of Tom Kerney, man- 
ager of the Trenton (N. J.) Times 
and treasurer of the 1950 Inter- 
American Press Conference. He 
was also a guest of honor at a 
luncheon meeting of the Latin 
American committee of the Over- 
seas Press Club at the home of 
Hal Lee. 





Grant Reports 
On Milwaukee 
Journal Stock 


MiLwavuKEE, Wis.—Today 727 
employes own stock in the Mil- 
waukee Journal worth $6,164,400. 
In 13 years of the Journal Em- 
ployes’ Stock Trust Agreement the 
employe owners have received 
$4,536,000 in dividends. 

This report was made by Harry 
J. Grant, chairman of the board 
of the Journal Co., when he re- 
ceived the key and certificate of 
a Fellow in Sigma Delta Chi here 
May 23. He acknowledged the fel- 
lowship as “the greatest than can 
come to a newspaperman.” 

Speaking to 60 persons attend- 
ing the ceremony at the Milwau- 
kee Press Club, Mr. Grant re- 
lated the benefits of the Journal 
plan of employe ownership. He 
told how the employes hold 55%, 
the controlling interest, and the 
market value of their stock, as of 
Dec. 31, 1949, was $2,838,480 
more than the price paid by the 
original employe stockholders. 


One of First 3 Fellows 

Mr. Grant was elected an SDX 
Fellow in 1948, with Barry Faris, 
editor-in-chief of International 
News Service, and Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. They are the first 
three to be chosen. 

Presentation of the key, a kite- 
shaped gold emblem bearing 
enamel Sigma Delta Chi insignia 
and set with four chip rubies, and 
the certificate, set on wood and 
covered with glass, was made by 
Victor E. Bluedorn, national ex- 
ecutive secretary of the frater- 
nity. The principal address was 
given by Basil L. Walters, execu- 
tive editor of the Knight Newspa- 
pers. 





AVAILABLE AT AN 


press with 


panel with 


For 


infor 


NEWSPAPER PRESS 


ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


Because of urgent need of ware- 
house space, an especially attractive 
price is being made on this press. 


Hoe 4 Unit, Z-type straight line 


double delivery folder. 


HOE ink pumps, solid steel cylin- 
ders with roller bearings. Four (4) 
Cline reels, one paper conveyor to 
mail room. 
current, includes section of control 


100 H.P. motor, D.C. 


buttens and accessories. 


Entire press in excellent condition, boxed— 
crated in preservative and ready for shipment. 








write, wire, or phone 


THE DAYTON, OHIO, DAILY NEWS 
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AZ000000 Investment tn Your Future 


IHESE BUILDINGS are the largest and most com- 

pletely equipped laboratories in the world de- 
voted exclusively to research on portland cement 
and concrete. They are dedicated to producing sci- 
entific data, new engineering procedures and prac- 
tical information for cement and concrete users 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Inside these laboratories scientists are able to 
carry out experiments under conditions colder than 
the Arctic, hotter than the Equator, dryer than the 
Sahara, wetter than the Amazon Valley. They have 
at their disposal the most modern scientific appara- 
tus obtainable. 


These enlarged new laboratory facilities re-em- 
phasize the primary purpose of the Portland Cement 


Association—which is to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete through sci- 
entific research and engineering field work, and to 
make freely available to the public the most up-to- 
date knowledge regarding cement and concrete and 
their engineering applications. 


These new laboratories are a symbol of the faith 
which the 67 member companies of the Association 
have in the future of our country. They are dedicated 
to helping build a better America and thus are in- 
deed an investment in your future. 


A list of Association members—cement manufac- 
turers whose financial support makes these labora- 
tories and broad Association engineering service 
program possible—will be supplied on request. 











PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 6a-80, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Helps Gather Dollars 
In British Ad Basket 


By James L. Collings 


PR MEDIUM-SIZED MAN with 
downbeat nose, box mus- 

+ A Tight-o accent and squint- 
laugh lines 
around his eyes 
brought the war 


il 


at 


, 


Stevens, 57, 
mer British in- 
telligence officer. 


Heinrich 
Himmler, chief 


x 
° 
? 





of the German Stevens 
Secret Police, once accused him 


responsible for the 


chained to a wall in solitary con- 
finement for more than two years. 
16 Hours of Oblivion 

“I could remain oblivious of 

oe for 16 hours at a stretch,” 

he said. “I would wrap myself 
up in my blanket like this and 
move a muscle, reliving hap- 
days I’d had over different 
of the world.” 

Colonel Stevens, well now and 
back to his normal weight of 160 
pounds (he had wasted to 93 
pounds in prison), is advertising 
promotion manager of the Amer- 
ican Market, a new British semi- 
annual advertising supplement 
published by the Advertiser's 
Weekly, a 38-year-old journal de- 
voted to advertising. He is here 
about three months to sell 
space for the supplement. 

In 1939, the colonel was head 
of the Passport Control Office at 
The Hague. He said that although 
he was mostly concerned with 
refugees from Germany Himmler 
accused him of espionage on the 
grand scale. 

As a result, he and a fellow 
agent were ambushed in Holland 
and held as prisoners. Himmler 


iis 


z 


In November of that year, it 
in a Nazi-con- 


another story out of 
Berlin said the officer would be 
tried at Leipzig. 

28 


Uncertain Moments 

Then, in December, Himmler 
changed his mind and stated a 
trial would not be necessary. In- 
stead, he said, he was holding the 
colonel and his fellow agent re- 
sponsible for the sabotaging of 
14 neutral ships. There were 
other lesser crimes, too, against 
him, he said. 

(Later, at Nuernberg, Himmler 
and a second Nazi wheel admitted 
that the officer had been kidnaped 
at the order of the German Gov- 
ernment. It was revealed there 
that the Munich plot was in- 
tended to whip up anti-British 
feeling in Germany. And the 
kidnaping, it was learned, was 
merely ‘a prelude to the invasion 
of the low countries, where the 
Germans wanted to increase ten- 
sion.) 

Meanwhile, the Dutch tried to 
locate Colonel Stevens in Ger- 
many but failed. They failed be- 
cause a man in solitary confine- 
ment has no address, and that’s 
how the officer was spending his 
time. 

“At the end of those two 
years,” the colonel said, “I was 
still sufficiently sane to know I 
was a bit queer. I rather had to 
watch myself very carefully. Dur- 
ing my imprisonment, I realized 
the most demoralizing thing was 
self-pity. And the worst part was 


the uncertainty, yes, rather. After’ 


all, even a criminal knows when 
he’s going to be freed.” 

In the colonel’s case, it was 
an American, Capt. John Atwell 
of New York, who unlocked the 
key to his chains. The captain 
himself had been a prisoner. He 
had seen and smelled Dachau. 
The colonel said he and Mr. At- 
well have become pretty good 
friends. 

“We swap letters each year on 
the day I was rescued (May 3, 
1945) and on Christmas,” he 
smiled. 

“Yes, it was rather nasty busi- 
ness, the whole thing,” he said 
quietly. 

Richard H. Stevens was born 
in Athens, Greece, where , his 
father was in the diplomatic ser- 
vice. He was educated at Dul- 
wich College, outside London. In 
1913 he began his military career 
with the Indian Army and in 1946 
he ended it. 

The retired colonel, new to his 
job of selling, arrived here May 
7 to make 166 calls on advertisers. 
This is his first visit to America. 

He said ke is doing quite well. 

“I've already sold three large 





dailies for September,” he ex- 
plained. “Response to the ads 
has been very good.” 

The American Market, he 
added, is a supplement that guides 
British advertisers and exporters 
in their doliar-drive attempts to 
reach U.S. markets. 

“One of my problems in sell- 
ing.” he said, “is to convince 
American media that British firms 
are going to advertise in Amer- 
ica. Actually, our government is 
generously freeing money in the 
realization that advertising and 
sales promotion are necessary in 
this country. The government is 
even prepared to guarantee adver- 
tisers by indemnifying them 
against losses up to 75%.” 

s 


Non-Suit Proves 
What Boyle Said 


SaLEM, Ore.—While visiting in 
Oregon, Hal Boyle, Associated 
Press columnist, interviewed 
George Putnam, 78-year-old edi- 
tor and publisher of the Salem 
Capital Journal. 

The AP writer quoted the 
Salem editor as saying, “We've 
had more libel suits filed against 
us—we've been boycotted more 
often—than any paper in Oregon. 
I've won every libel suit against 
me—so far as court decisions go.” 

A few days later, a $20,000 
libel suit against Mr. Putnam, in- 
stituted by Robert and John Marr, 
was declared a non-suit by Judge 
Ralph Hamilton. Plaintiffs had 
endeavored to establish that a 
radio repair business which they 
were starting was damaged by a 
story in the newspaper. 

s 


Operation Democracy 
Assists War Hero 


York, Neb.—Editors from eight 
Nebraska weeklies are participat- 
ing in “Operation Democracy” 
until June 8. the date of the first 
30-page issue of the York Re- 
publican, under the new publisher, 
Ben Kuroki, Japanese-American 
war hero. 

“Operation Democracy” was in- 
stigated by Cal Stewart of the 
O’Neill Frontier to welcome Mr. 
Kuroki to the Nebraska news- 
paper field. 


10 Firms Share 
Pre-Holiday Ads 
Selling Cameras 


A new PP 
camera sales in New vot. was in- 
itiated May 25 by the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. 

Keynotes for the plan are 
1,000-line display ads to’ appear 
in the Thursday photographic sec- 
tions of the World-Telegram and 
Sun just prior to holidays. Each 
ad will contain 10 products, one 
from each of 
manufacturers. 
are planned. 

Reprints of each ad will be 
sent to 500 camera retailers in 
the New York area, and to top 
retail outlets across the country. 

Dealers have been asked what 
participating action they plan in 
their stores. Many have already 
answered (reply cards furnished 
for the purpose), pledging win- 
dow and counter display tie-ins 
of the advertised merchandise, 
and instruction of clerks to push 
the products. 

Some camera stores plan direct 
tie-ins with the campaign, as each 
ad appears, through small ads 
adjacent to the large space unit. 

The manufacturers participat- 
ing in the program are Bell & 
Howell (Movie Equipment), 
Kalart (Flashgun and Range- 
finders), Revere (Movie Equip- 
ment), Elgeet (Lens), Pavelle 
(Color Prints), Sun Ray (En- 
largers), Sylvania Electric Co. 
(Flashbulbs), Kin-O-Lux (Film), 
Voightlander (Still Cameras), 
Ciroflex (Still Cameras). 

_ 


249 Go to Alaska 

PORTLAND, Ore.— The 10-car 
special train leaving Portland to 
board the S.S. Prince George at 
Vancouver, B. C., for the Jour- 
nal’s second Alaskan cruise had 
249 passengers. The all-expense 
cruise was under the direction of 
Vernon R. Churchill, assistant to 
the publisher and promotion man- 
ager of the Journal. Staff Pho- 
tographer Les Ordeman_ went 
along to cover the cruise by word 
and picture. 





Varied formats 





Norvin Pallas. 


3823 Behrwald Avenue 





CHILDREN READ, 100! 


Juvenile adventure and suspense, without war, crime, 
violence, or rocket ships, from the forthcoming book by 


The Secret of Thunder Mountain 


23 installments, 1800 words each. Illustrations by Willett. 
Write for samples 


Roland Castle Syndication 


Cleveland 9, Ohio 


the cooperating ‘ 
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It's 
a 
Fact ‘aa 


The life insurance companies in America 
provide more than a billion dollars to 
help finance local communities all over 
the country. 





This help, in the form of state, county, and 
municipal bonds, has increased nearly $450,000,000 
in the past two years alone. 


On the average, every policyholder has $13 of 
policy funds at work helping communities build 
schools, improve roads, construct bridges, water- 
works, public buildings, and other facilities. 


Since this money is also earning interest for the 
benefit of the policyholder, it does double duty. 
It helps keep down the cost of life insurance. 

It helps to serve the community at large. 


Facts and figures such as these, evidence the 
broad interest of policyholders and the general 
public in life insurance and how it operates. 
To meet this interest, the Institute of Life 
Insurance serves as a central source of infor- 
mation, set up to answer inquiries from the 





public and the press. 
THE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE —...{. CENTRAL SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION ————- 488 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Did you recognize (left to right) the famous Motion 
Picture Executive Anita Colby, famed Author and 
Radio Commentator Mary Margaret McBride, De- 
signer Elsa Schiaparelli? 

Or did you recognize only the anonymous private 
secretary among this quartet of outstanding and illus- 
trious women? 

If so, it’s rather curious. For you’ve seen and heard 
about the other three women in magazines, newspapers, 
on the air—even in newsreels! 

But you've met Tillie the Toiler only in the Comics! 

Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating the 








How many of these 





tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only na- 
tional comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK’s 
all-star cast of characters has woven itself into Ameri- 
ca’s life... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage; 
Popeye, who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, 
who helped the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission ex- 
plain nuclear energy? 

Do you wonder that such hard-headed firms as 
Procter & Gamble Co., Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., The 
Quaker .Oats Co., Seven-Up Co., and many others 
spend millions of advertising dollars in PUCK, The 
Comic Weekly? 


ow 
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Educators speak of comics as “a social force” that 
constantly helps shape our manners, morals, and think- 
ing. Shrewd business men speak of the comics as a 
tremendous “sales force”! 

PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 15 
great Sunday newspapers, from coast to coast (and 
its two advertising affiliates), reaches more than 


18,000,000 adults (and their youngsters) in 7400 com- - 


munities where 83% of all retail sales are made. 
Year after year readership reports show PUCK de- 

livering 3 to 5 times more thorough readers of adver- 

tising. per dollar than top weekly magazines. If. yours 


& 


ok 
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career women do you know ? 


is one of the 2 out of 3 companies that showed less 
profit last year, you are bound to have a keen interest in 
the unique booklet: “Getting More Out of the Dollar!” 








THE CoMIc WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly—A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406:Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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ANONYMOUS 
AS MOST newspaper publishers probably 
» Eprror & PuBLISHER is now the 
target of an anonymous campaign from 
Canada attacking our recent editorials on 
E&P editorials, some news- 


age to stand up and be counted. But this 
is such a weasel-like reply to our editorials 

i the May 13 one in which we 
said ay be one of them (newsprint manufac- 


turers) has attempted to answer the argu- 
ments of publishers or to justify his position 
in — '—we feel constrained to acknowl- 
edge it. 

The tenor of the anti-E&P campaign is 


reflected in an article in the May 27 issue 
of the Toronto Financial Post which said: 
“One of the most vicious and distorted smear 

i we have seen in a long time is 


campaigns 
that currently being waged by the U. S. 
periodical, Eprror & i 


ticle repeats all the production alibis passed 
out by our anonymous friend (or friends). 

E&P has contended editorially: 1. In 
view of high profits of newsprint manufac- 
turers a reduction in price is called for; 
2. Policies of newsprint mills are leading to 
a short supply situation which would be 
dangerously aggravated should foreign mar- 
kets renew their dollar purchases in Canada; 
3. More newsprint mills are needed, pref- 
erably in this country, because there is ob- 
viously little intention of expanding the 
supply in Canada. 

The anonymous one calls this “nonsense” 
and asks “why should any Canadian bother 
answering this kind of stuff when E&P 
already has the answers in its own office?” 
Then it is pointed out that Canada has in- 
creased its capacity by 600,000 tons in the 
last four years without addition of new 
mills (by a million tons since 1938), that 
U. S. supply from Canada in 1949 was 
92% over 1939, that the Canadian method 
of expansion has been quicker, and more 
economical than the building of new mills. 

_ Neither E&P nor anyone else has ques- 


our comment has concerned 1950, and the 
future. 

There is no comment from Canada in re- 
ply to ours about price. What reply can 
there be when at $100 per ton estimated 
profits per ton, before deduction of depre- 


Powell River ........... $50.93 
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your speech be always with grace, sea- 


Let 
soned with salt, that ye may know how ye 


man. 
—Colossians, IV; 6. 





Great Northern ......... 23.53 
Donohue Bros. .......... 21.90 
The Financial Post admits there is a 
“present tight newsprint situation.” Even 


the anonymous one concedes there is a 
“tight market,” but says it has been created 
bygincreased U. S. consumption not by the 
Canadian manufacturers. 

Let’s examine that last one. 
sumption was up 7.4% for the first four 
months of 1950. Canadian production was 
down 2% and total shipments were down 
-7% in that period. Add that to the Cana- 
dians’ estimated capacity this year of 100,000 
tons more than last year and you wonder 
why there is a tight market if it is not being 
caused by curtailed production. Of course, 
the Canadians have shipped almost 100,000 
tons more to the U. S. than in the same 
period last year, but that is tonnage that a 
year ago went to overseas markets. 

What we and many publishers are worried 
about is the future. The Canadian manu- 
facturers can justly be proud of their aver- 
age increase of 100,000 tons production per 
year for 10 years without a new mill. But 
no one in Canada will answer the question 
of how long this speed-up of existing ma- 
chinery can be continued and there is belief 
it may be reaching the maximum. Current 
and anticipated consumption in the U. S. 
is so great that Canadian manufacturers 
will be able to meet the demand this year 
only because overseas markets have dis- 
appeared. But there is grave danger supply 
may not meet demand next year, and that 
is accentuated by the great possibility that 
overseas buyers may return to the Canadian 
market in the near future. 

It all adds up to the fact there is a 
danger of a newsprint shortage in the near 
future; the Canadian manufacturers are not 
disposed to expand production to meet it 
and prefer to rest their laurels on past pro- 
duction records; there must be new mills 
built in this country to meet the problem. 


JEFFERSON PAPERS 


AS AN example of public service to the 

national community the New York Times’ 
role in making possible publication of “The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson” is unparalleled. 
A gift of $200,000 from the Times in mem- 
ory of Adolph S. Ochs launched publication 
of the 52-volume work by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 

As President Truman said, publication of 
the complete writings of this great American 
will be of lasting value to the nation for 
generations to come. 


U. S. con-. 
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CONTENT STUDY 

WE HAVE said in the past that probably 

the most constructive work being done to 
improve the contents of American newspa- 
pers has come out of the Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association. We hope the 
editors and publishers appreciate the imagi- 
nation, drive and effort of their managing 
editors. 

A few years ago the m.e.s launched their 
Continuing Studies of all phases of the AP 
report. It has been acknowledged this re- 
sulted in improvements in AP service to 
newspapers which in turn helped to produce 
better newspapers. 

Now the APME, under the able leadership 
of its president, Lee Hills of the Miami 
Herald, has embarked on its most ambitious 
project—a Content Study, or a close analysis 
of all material now described as “news.” 

Briefly, the APME is analyzing the con- 
tent of the AP wire news report and finding 
out what a committee of editors thought of 
the product. 

Mr. Hills says: “Already some guideposts 
are emerging. We know that some types of 
material should be condensed, and many 
stories eliminated outright. There is too 
much surface copy, published after too little 
digging. We know that too much of the 
report, and too much of the average news- 
paper, is devoted to the obvious news appeals. 
On the other hand, we seem to be missing 
several bets when it comes to getting and 
holding reader attention.” 

The objective is to discover fields of in- 
terest being neglected, how to improve the 
handling of important news, how to interest 
more readers more of the time. 

This is an undertaking that cannot be 
praised or endorsed too highly. A compre- 
hensive report will be presented to the 
APME meeting in Atlanta in November and, 
judging from past performance of this group, 
it will prove to be invaluable. 


GAMBLING NEWS 
A BILL aimed at hampering bookmakers’ 
operations by prohibiting interstate trans- 
mission of gambling information about horse 
races and dog races was approved last week 
by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

This is a dangerous bill regardless of the 
high ideals and motives which prompt it. 

This legislation would be an outright in- 
vasion of our cherished freedom of informa- 
tion and freedom of news transmission in 
this country. It would set up barriers at 
state lines preventing dissemination of news 
across those invisible borders which legally 
could be disseminated within the state. 

It makes little difference, in our opinion, 
what type of news is prohibited. In this 
instance it happens to be gambling informa- 
tion. It might just as well be a ban against 
interstate transmission of stock tables, or 
commodity market data, or Federal Reserve 
figures which are used in some places as 
the basis for payoff in the numbers racket. 

The point is that one category of. news 
will be classified as taboo—untransmittable 
from one state to another. Once we start 
to classify information erecting barriers. 
against different categories then we will have 
taken a big step toward destroying the First 
Amendment. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


HERBERT W. WALKER, Vicepresi- 
dent and general manager of 
NEA Service, has been honored 
for his achieve- 
ments in the 
field of journal- 
ism with an hon- 
orary doctor of 
laws degree from 
his alma mater, 
Midland College, 
Fremont, Neb. 
Before going to 
NEA 25 years 
ago, Mr. WALK- 
ER worked on 
the Atchison 








Walker 
(Kan.) Globe, Kansas City (Kan.) 


Star, Washington (D.C.) Daily 
News and for the United Press 
in Washington. 

Houston Harte, publisher of 
the San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times, received an honorary de- 
gree at Austin College’s centen- 
nial commencement. 

Rosert E. MALICK, publisher 
of the Shamokin (Pa.) News Dis- 
patch and past president of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, has been installed 
as exalted ruler of the Shamokin 
Elks Lodge. 

C. M. BROMBERGER, editor and 
publisher of the Jeannette (Pa.) 
News-Dispatch, has written an- 
other historical book on West- 
moreland County, titled, “Brush 
Creek Tales.” 

RoBert F. BuGGELN, formerly 
with the New York Herald Trib- 
une for 16 years, the last four of 
which were as advertising director, 
has been elected vicepresident 
and director of advertising sales 
for the three publications of Es- 
quire, Inc.—Esquire, Coronet and 
Esquire’s Apparel Arts. 

Luke P. CaRROLL, who has 
been assistant city editor and pre- 
viously, for five years, manager 
of the Chicago Bureau, has been 
appointed assistant to the editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Joun H. Buwote, president of 
the Huntingdon (Pa.) News, has 
been elected group president of 
the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
and Health Society. 

W. E. SHERLOCK, editor of the 
Fairfield (la.) Daily Ledger, has 
accepted an invitation to join the 
Iowa State Columnists’ Club. 

PauL A. MartTIN, publisher of 
the Lansing (Mich.) State Jour- 
nal and a former managing editor 
of the Battle Creek (Mich.) En- 
quirer and News, was given a 
surprise birthday party recently 
by department heads and co- 
workers at the State Journal. 

Mark T. Haines, publisher of 
the Sturgis (Mich.) Journal, and 
Mrs. HAINES are on a six-week 
tour of England, Scotland, France 
and Switzerland. 

JoHN G. SENGSTACKE, publisher 
of the Chicago Defender and a 
former president of the National 
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Negro Publishers Association, 
will receive an award from the 
National Urban League for out- 
standing interracial teamwork. 

Louis A. Wei, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Port Huron (Mich.) 
Times Herald, received a plaque 
from the Port Huron Typograph- 
ical Union “in recognition of 50 
years of co-operative relation- 
ship.” 

GeEoRGE F. MorrELL, president 
of Peninsula Newspapers, Inc., is 
the only publisher member of a 
sub-committee named to draft 
the plan of action for the San 
Francisco (Calif.) Bay Area Air 
Pollution Control Program. 

Forrest CastLe has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Reading 
(Mich.) Hustler by Cuarves F. 
HAMILTON, owner and publisher. 





On the Business Side 


Ceci. Funston, for 28 years 
a member of the staff of the 
Toronto (Ont.) Telegram, has 
been appointed 
assistant display 
advertising man- 
ager. Starting as 
an office boy in 
the Advertising 
Department, he 
later was trans- 
ferred to the 
copydesk and 
from there he 
went on to be- 
come a space 
salesman. Mr. 
FuNSTON continues as retail ad- 
vertising manager. 

PaT KEARNS, recently a script 
writer for radio stations KSDO, 
San Francisco, and KING, Seattle, 
has joined the promotion depart- 
ment of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal. 

James J. Stewart, Jr., of the 
advertising department of the 





Funston 





Hartford (Conn.)} Times has been 
elected a director of the Hartford 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Art Lowe, advertising director 
of the Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette- 
Times, and holder of a commis- 
sion as lieutenant-colonel in the 
National Guard, has been called 
to Fort Lewis for two weeks of 
active duty, beginning June 10. 
Jack KELLY, previously on the 
advertising sales staff of the 
American Weekly, has joined the 
advertising staff of Newsweek. 
W. R. (HANK) VOLKMaR, Jr., 
has been assigned from the San 
Francisco (Calif.) News adver- 
tising detail to promotion and 
Bert GREENBERG, formerly of 
promotion, has joined the classi- 
fied department. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Gene MacFarland 


Joins L. A. News 

Los ANGELES—Gene MacFar- 
land, research analyst and mar- 
keting counsellor, has joined the 
staff of the Daily 
News as director 
of research and 
marketing. 

Announcement 
of his appoint- 
ment was made 
by Robert L. 
Smith, associate 
publisher and 
general manager. 

After he was 
graduated from 
the University of 





MacFarland 
Chicago, Mr. MacFarland joined 


the A. C. Nielsen Co. He then 
was named director of sales re- 
search for the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, 2 post he held until 
1943, when he moved to Grove 
Laboratories as director of mar- 
keting. Next he became national 
sales manager for Henry Kaiser 
products. 

















You'll capture—and keep 
—their interest with Stream- 
liner’s 6 easy, weekly les- 
sons in gracious living . . . 
tested shortcuts to beautify 
the home . . . ideas that 
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is filling fast! 
he’s the star of a 
unday comic page 
xtravaganza by 
USSELL PATTERSON, . 
internationally famous 
designer and illustrator! 
FOR RELEASE 
SUNDAY 
JULY 16 


Available in 1/2, 1/3 standard 
and full tabloid. . 
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In the Editorial Rooms 

Joun McCune, former city 
editor of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald, has joined the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) 





Cune began 


mewspaper wor! 
on the Elyria 





Press, of which he was managing 


editor, before joining the Age- editor. 


Herald in 1940. 
James EpMunpD Durry, marine 








editor of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, is i 


recovering 
at his home after having suffered 
a fractured ankle while getting 
out of a taxicab. It is his first 
protracted sick leave in 39 years 
of service with the newspaper. 
CuarRLEs MANos has joined the 
city staff of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press. 
Bos Petty, formerly with the 
Kalispell (Mont.) News-Farm 
Journal, has joined the Kalispell 
Daily Inter Lake as reporter. 
WALTER STEIGER has been ap- 
pointed chief photographer of 
the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 
Mrs. ELEANOR Ferris has 
joined the staff of the Phoenix- 
ville (Pa.) Republican as social 


JosePH GALLAGHER, syndication 
editor of the British United Press, 
has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Irish News Agency, 
set up recently by the Irish Gov- 
ernment. 

Grorce Muts, Des Moines 
(Ia.) “Register staff writer, has 
been given a special award by 
the Des Moines Safety Council 
in recognition of his story of a 
teen-age traffic tragedy at Hamp- 
ton, Ia. 

James Linpsey, former manag- 
ing editor of the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard Times, has joined 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
as assistant to the managing edi- 
tor, J. B. Cross. 

TENOLD R. (Bitty) SuUNDE, tele- 
graph editor of the New York 
News, has been elected a director 
of the New York State Society 
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of } paper Editors. He is cur- 
rently on assignment.for the News 
in Germany. 

Steve HARMAN, former manag- 
ing editor of the Lake Worth 
(Fla.) Herald, and formerly 
courthouse reporter for the Fort 
Lauderdale (Fla.) Daily News, 
has been named chief of the 
South Broward County news bu- 
reau of the Daily News at Holly- 
wood, Fla. 

TALMAGE POWELL, writer of 
mystery and adventure stories for 
pulp magazines, is working as a 
reporter on the staff of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening In- 
dependent. 

MarGaRET Epwarps, graduate 
of the University of Georgia 
School of Journalism, has joined 
the society department of the St. 


- Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 


ARTHUR G. McCMaAnon, city 
editor of the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News, a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serves, is on an annual training 
cruise aboard the destroyer Eberle. 
Lee STARKE is serving as city 
editor during Mr. McMahon's ab- 
sence. 

STEWART NEWLIN, former chief 
of the Kansas bureau of the As- 
sociated Press and former editor 
of the Garden City (Kan.) Trav- 
eler and the Garden City Tele- 
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“The news goes on at 6; at 6:15 there’s a news-analyst and 
at 6:30 there’s a news commentator.” 





gram, has resigned as publicity 
director of the Kansas State High- 
way Commission, to be publicity 
director for the EpwarpD ARN 
campaign for the Republican 
nomination for Governor of 


Buck Bucuwacu, Honolulu 
(Hawaii) Advertiser reporter for 
the last five years, will become 
employe relations editor for the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. in mid- 
June. He has been assistant Hon- 
olulu correspondent for the New 
York Times, Time, and Life and 
formerly was INS bureau chief 
and correspondent for the Port- 
land (Ore.) Oregonian. 

JouHN PiNceTicH, former Hon- 
olulu. (Hawaii) Star-Bulletin re- 
porter, and correspondent for the 
Wall Street Journal, has joined 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co. pub- 
lic relations department. 

JosepH S. D’Ateo of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun 
has been elected president of the 
New York Financial Writers’ As- 
sociation. 

Kerra Duckers, who has 
worked on the Kansas State Daily 
Collegian, the Manhattan (Kan.) 
Mercury-Chronicle and the South- 
Nemaha (Kan.) County Leader 
and who is a recent graduate 
of Kansas State College, has 
joined the staff of the Topeka 
(Kan.) Daily Capital as a copy- 
reader. 

RayMonD J. FANNING, execu- 
tive editor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and Amer- 
ican, has been chosen chairman 
of the Continuing Study Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciated Press. 

“KENNETH WAKERHAUSER, re- 
porter for the Fairmont (Minn.) 
Daily Sentinel, and Mrs. WaKER- 
HAUSER, a former copyreader o' 
the ne , have d 
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the birth of a son, NEAL Roy, on 
May 22. 

Jack SLATTERY, a Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press sports writer, has 
been named sports editor, replac- 
ing Cuartes H. Peet, Jr., who 
has stepped down to assistant 
sports editor because of ill health. 
Mr. Slattery recently moved to 
the Press from the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 

ALFRED OSBORNE has_ been 
named public relations director 
for the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, 
moving to the post from the 
sports desk. He replaces JAMES 
T. Rocers, who has moved to 
the Press city hall staff. 

Sruart DuNHAM, a Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) Press city hall staffer 
is leaving for Europe to write fic- 
tion. He has taken a year’s leave 
of absence. 

Wr1aM BEHAN, Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Sun city hall reporter, 
has moved to the Binghamton 
Press, where he is on general as- 
signments. 

Gorpvon WACKETT, Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press city room staff 
member, has been transferred to 
Johnson City where he is bureau 
chief. He replaces RoperT EL- 
FERS, who left the Press to join 
the staff of a Philadelphia reli- 
gious publication. 

JoHN MOSEDALE has joined the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press city 
staff, following his graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism. 

KENNETH JOHNSON has joined 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press 
bureau staff in Endicott, follow- 
ing his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Watpo McNaucut, former 
picture editor of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Times, is now directing 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Newsprint Lack 
Grows Acute 
In Argentina 


Argentine newspapers face 
three cheices in the immediate 
future because of the failure of 
the Peron government to make 
provision for the importation of 
newsprint, according to Joshua B. 
Powers, newspaper representative. 

Mr. Powers, who represents 
La Prensa, told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER he believes these alterna- 
tives are: 

1. Newspapers will be reduced 
from their present 12-page limita- 
tion to four pages daily. 

2. Authorities will cause some 
papers to close and will permit 
others to continue, which they 
have promised not to do. 

3. All newspapers will be shut 
down between now and July 1. 

“When the government author- 
ities took the reserve stocks of 
La Prensa and the other independ- 
ent newspaper, La Nacion, in 
March of last year, the total re- 
serves in the country were down 
to 50,000 tons,” said Mr. Powers. 

“Last February, the reserves 
were down to 20,000 tons,” he 
continued. “At the beginning of 
April, they stood at 11,000, less 
than enough for one month’s con- 
sumption. May began with a 5,- 
000-ton reserve. 

“In March and February, Cana- 
dian mills offered newsprint to 
solve the problem in Argentina, 
but the authorities believed they 
could buy from European sources 
or they did not have the dollars 
and put it off,” explained Mr. 
Powers. “The Canadian news- 
print was disposed of elsewhere.” 
(E&P, April 29, Page 44). 

Mr. Powers, on behalf of La 
Prensa, has conferred with the 
leaders of the Canadian industry, 
the State Department, ANPA and 
a number of large American pub- 
lishers without finding available 
newsprint at this late date. While 
American blishers P d 
good will for the Argentine free 
press, because of a general short- 
age of supplies, they were unable 
to help. 

The Argentine authorities or- 
dered 10,000 tons from Canada 
and the same amount from Eu- 
rope on May 1 with stipulation 
that it be shipped before the end 
of June, but the Canadians have 
cabled they cannot fill the order. 
It is not known how much actu- 
ally will be delivered from Eu- 
rope. The papers were reduced to 
16 pages in October, 1948, and 
to 12 pages last year, but some in- 
creased their papers up to that 
size, causing little cut in consump- 
tion. 


a 
72-Page Edition 
PENLETON, Ore.—The East Ore- 
gonian recently published a 72- 
page Diamond Anniversary edi- 








tion. 


DALLAS... 
20th in Population. 


THE DALLAS NEWS 
*Sth in the Nation’s Department 


Store Advertising Lineage 


Dallas downtown stores, with a volume of over $80,000,000 
in 1949, placed 52.76% of their advertising in The Dallas 
News. Reason: The Dallas News is the only paper com- 
pletely covering the 72-county Dallas market.. richest in 
all Texas. Over 40% of the $80,000,000 came from out- 
side Dallas County! 


More people boy the Dallas News... 
More people read<g The Dallas News 


than any other Dallas paper. 


% Among Morning papers; 1949 and early 1950, 6-day basis 


The Dallas Morning News 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


RADIO STATIONS WFAA and WFAA-TV * TEXAS ALMANAC 
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Atlanta Memories 
Revived by Merger 


continued from page 18 





Mr. Woodruff sighed. “That, 
suh, is when I decided I had bet- 
ter leave ole ‘Bama. 

Idn’t you collect in mer- 
chandise?” 

“The party, suh, happened to 
be an undertaker.” 

Divine Sarah’s Dar-r-ling 

Mr. Woodruff said, when pinned 
down for exact qualifications, that 
he reckoned he could do a little 
bit of anything around the office; 
he was a sort of man-of-all-work. 
That turned out to be one of the 
prize understatements of the gen- 
eration. Fuzzy Woodruff’s sport 
stories soon were the talk of a 
half dozen states, and when a spe- 
cial occasion rose—like Grand 
Opera—he could cover Sampson 
and Delilah more graphically than 
Caruso himself, and Sarah Bern- 
hardt thought he was a dar-r-ling. 
He caught the tenderest pathos in 
the most sordid news, and he 
could spot a human-interest story 
in your Aunt Sarah’s umbrella or 
your landlord’s glass eye. 

One day Mr. Howell finished a 
chat in which he told Mr. Wood- 
ruff how much he appreciated his 
good work, and ended by saying, 
“ ti next week, you get a 

“Thank you, suh—that’s ve 
kind of you.” ™ 

That afternoon one of Mr. 

Howell’s friends dropped in and 
said, “When did Fuzzy start work- 
ing for the Georgian?” 
_ The ian was a compara- 
tively new paper on the scene, Mr. 
Hearst's first and only effort to in- 
terpret the Southern viewpoint 
from his heritage from a Virginia 
mother. 

“Why,” said Mr. Howell, 
“Fuzzy is still working for us.” 

_ The visitor said, “He is not. 1 
just saw him an hour ago. He’s 
on the copy desk at the Georgian.” 

The Georgian—which Mr. 
Hearst finally scrapped in 1940— 
had similar troubles with Mr. 
Woodruff’s restless foot. He might 
finish up a week’s work in Atlanta 
and wind up the next week on 
Mr. Hearst’s Chicago Examiner. 

Three from Tennessee 
It was Grantland Rice who 


Incidentally the Atlanta Journal 
had three successive sports editors 
from Tennessee—Rice, Morgan 
Blake and Innis Brown. (The last 
named 


While sports editor of the Jour- 
nal, Rice used to get tips on a cer- 
tain lively youngster who seemed 
to be burning up the undergrowth 
in one bush league after another 
—Cobb by name. Being a product 
of Royston, Ga., Rice thought this 
would make good copy, 


m 


and he gave him quite a play— 

so much that the Detroit Baseball 
Club became interested, and for 
several years Cobb was utterly on 
his own. Cobb later explained to 
Rice about the hot reports on his 
bush league work; Cobb wrote the 
reports himself. 

Rice was more interested in 
poetry than sports writing, and 
after going to Cincinnati for a 
stint, he landed with Franklin P. 
Adams who retained him to help 
with a column he was getting 
started. It was the old New York 
Sun that sent Rice on the way to 
become an outstanding sports syn- 
dicalist. The Sun also drew Ward 
Morehouse from the Journal. Go- 
ing with him about the same time 
was one of the brightest reporters 
the Constitution ever produced, a 
North Georgian hill-billy named 
Britt Craig, who put a lot on sing- 
ing prose on Page One for the 
Constitution before yielding to the 
lure of Yankee lucre—but only to 
die of flu in the 1918 epidemic. 

The Long Sleep 

Craig happened to be sleeping 
off a slight overdose of cawn at 
police headquarters in Atlanta one 
night when there occurred a series 
of ridiculous events that can only 
happen to news-wacky citizens. In 
the early morning hours, Jim Bell- 
flower, covering for the Georgian, 
told his Journal companion-in-in- 
dustry that the Sunday morning 
papers were all going to press and 
he was going home as he was dog- 
tired and he didn’t care if all 
Peachtree Street caught fire. The 
Journal man said he thought he 
had carried the burden long 
enough, too, and he said he’d 
wake up Britt Craig and tell him it 
was time to go home. He couldn't 
find Craig and decided the Con- 
stitution man was already home. 

But it happened that Craig had 
gone to sleep in a patrol wagon. 
Shortly after the other two re- 
porters were gone there was a call 
for that patrol wagon. Britt came 
out of his slumbers as the wagon 
jostled down the street. 

“Who the hell is trying to 
pinch me?” he demanded. The 
cops assured him he _ wasn’t 
pinched. 

“We just had a call to the Na- 
tional Pencil Factory,” one ex- 
plained. “Probably some lousy 
drunk raising a disturbance.” 

Death in the Boiler Room 

The National Pencil Factory 
was just across the street from the 
Constitution, and that suited 
Craig. He went with the officers 
into the factory, and a Negro fire- 
man met them and said in a 
shaky voice, “She’s down in the 
boiler room, Mr. PO-leecemen.” 

That was Jim Connolly, fire- 
man of the company’s boiler. In 
the boiler room they found her— 
Mary Phagan, dead and d 


a Georgia court sentenced Frank 
to be hanged, he was commuted 
by Gov. John M. Slaton—after 
Slaton was on a train for Califor- 
nia—and eventually landed in the 
state prison farm at Milledgeville, 
Ga. There, a maniac named Green 
cut his throat and almost killed 
him. The throat wound had barely 
healed before a party of citizens 
from Marietta, Ga. home of Mary 
Phagan’s widowed mother, took 
him from his cell and hanged him 
to a tree in her mother’s front 
yard. 

A Journal reporter named O. B. 
Keeler happened to live at Mari- 
etta and in some manner came 
into possession of a ring that 
Frank wanted given to his mother. 
But the dying words that he gave 
for Keeler’s front page were more 
highly prized by a paper smarting 
under the terrific scoop that Craig 
scored in the discovery of Mary 
Phagan’s body. 

It was only the fact that every- 
thing in the series of wacky inci- 
dents clicked just right that Craig 
was able to catch the city edition. 


Effect 

Bob Moran, one of the tough- 
est night city editors I ever knew. 
was sleeping with his feet on his 
desk when Craig rushed in with 
the story. 

“Wake up, Bob—wake up!” 
Britt shouted. “I got a whale of a 
story!” 

“Why don’t you,” pleaded Mr. 
Moran, “go home and sober up 
or drown yourself in the Chatta- 
hoochee River?” 

The Constitution in those days 
used the mechanical carrier sys- 
tems to get copy to the composing 
rooms. Craig typed his own car- 
rier message—“Stop the Presses!” 

Moran didn’t believe he was 
sober until he read his story— 
and then he was sober. 

Peachtree Tragedy 

Running around town at the 
moment was a little red-headed 
girl named Margaret Mitchell, but 
I had left the town flat by then 
to leave some startling thoughts in 
the North, and all I know about 
her is a story Medora Field of the 
Journal told me. Medora _inci- 
dentally, is the wife of Augus 
Perkinson, who wouldn’t leave At- 
lanta even if given a bonus in 
hush puppies and chit’lin’s every 
Saturday night. 

It seems that Margaret—Peggy. 
they called her—was something 
less than a ball of fire as a re- 
porter. She was shy, timid—al- 
most cringing. The thought of 
interviewing a stranger gave her 
much nervousness. One day she 
was sent out to interview an ex- 
street car conductor from Chatta- 
nooga named William G. Mc- 
Adoo. Of course, McAdoo had 





with ashes except for a small 
spot near her nose. 

It was for her crime that Jim 
Connolly drew a 20-year-sentence 
and Leo Frank drew studhorse 
headlines in every continent. After 





since S y of the 
Treasury and had married a 
daughter of the President—but he 
still was an ex-street car conduc- 
tor the last time I saw him, and 
was about the easiest man to ap- 
proach I ever saw. 
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But the assignment was too 
much for Peggy. She took one 
look at his gangling, gawky form 
and burst into tears. 

The kindly McAdoo, an old 
hand at knocking out publicity 
puffs—sat down at a machine and 
wrote, an interview with himself 
and gave it to Peggy. She took it 
to her city editor, a party who 
later became a third assistant post- 
master-general, and said, “I’m go- 
ing now. I’m not feeling well.” 

She got to dilly-dallying with 
some odds and ends about the 
Civil War, put them together in 
a book called “Gone With the 
Wind” and just clean forgot the 
Journal and journalism. She also 
forgot every tempting offer to get 
her off Peachtreet Street and there 
—tragically—is where she died. 


s 
Miss Felleman Quits 
Poetry Quiz Job 

Miss Hazel Felleman, who 
joined the New York Times in 
1905, recently left her post as 
editor of the Queries and Afiswers 
column of the Sunday Book Re- 
view to marry Henry M. Powell. 

Forty-five years ago she went 
to work in the Times reference 
library. She had been there 
three weeks when the late” Pub- 
lisher Adolph S. Ochs, her 
mother’s cousin, put her on the 
payroll at $10 a week. Soon 
afterward she became secretary to 
Editor Edward A. Dithmar of the 
Book Review. She served as sec- 
retary also to successive Review 
editors. 

In 1943, she began devoting 
full time to the editing of the 
Queries and Answers column, 
which had been her sideline since 
1923. During her long service 
with the column—which consists 
of printed queries from readers 
answered about 60% by other 
readers—Miss Felleman has kept 
in touch with the poetry likes of 
readers. 

One result of her consistent 
sleuthing on about 100 “Who- 
wrote-this-line?” queries a week, 
was compilation of a poetry anth- 
ology, “The Best Loved Poems 
of the American People,” in 1936. 
The sale exceeded 500,000 copies. 

a 
Officers Installed 
By Reporters’ Group 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, 
served as installing officer when 
new leaders of the Newspaper Re- 
porters Association of New York 
City assumed office May 25. 

“A good reporter is a clear- 
headed and conscientious man, 
who possesses an interest in life 
and an insatiable curiosity, who 
cannot hear a watch tick without 
asking why,” said Mr. Sulzberger. 
“For such a man the newspaper 
profession is always seeking.” 

Alfred E. Clark of the local 
staff of the New York Times was 
installed as president, succeeding 
Anthony Marino of the New 
York Daily News. 
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SYNDICATES 


Faller’s ‘Oaky Doaks’ 
At 15-Year Mark 


By Jane McMaster 
“Dear Mr. Fuller,” the letter 


said. “Please have more dragons. 
My children love dragons.” 
Ralph Fuller, 


zarddy looking 
dragons had met 
with such good 
reader reception. 
But he couldn't 
Promise another 
passel immedi- 
ately. 





Fuller 
Action of his comic adventure 
strip, full of “Thud and Blunder,” 
according to the promotion, pre- 
sumably transpires in a medieval 
kingdom. Py Mr. Fuller thinks 





Zz oO ing in a tele- 
phone for convenience of char- 
acters at King Corny’s court. 

His comic vehicle is so aptly 
contrived that the cartoonist’s im- 
agination can range considerably 
beyond just dragons. 

“I liked a sequence when Oaky 
was captured by the Vikings,” Mr. 
Fuller confides. “They got over 
to the American Coast and got 
mixed up with the Indians. That 
gave me Vikings, and Indians as 
well as knighthood to burlesque. 

Anything a Kid Would Want 

“I just finished a Sunday se- 
quence where there was a combi- 
nation of pirates and Indians and 
buried gold, shipwrecks, cast- 
ashore-on-a-desert-island, and any- 
thing a kid would want in a fea- 
ture. I was sorry when I had to 
quit it.” 

The 60-year-old cartoonist was 
wearing a red tie. and a blue tweed 
suit in his light green studio, 
which is curtained in gold and 
overlooks the back lawn of his 
Tenafly, N. J. home. “I think 
every man has a little of the 
knight in him,” he observed, in 
explaining why he took to the 
idea of “Oaky Doaks” and 
launched the daily strip June 17, 
1935. 

Born in Michigan, Mr. Fuller 
was 16 when he sold his first car- 
toon to the old Life for $8. The 
next mail, he received a Life 
letter saying, sorry, they had al- 
ready used that joke and would 
he please send back the $8. He 
did. But he soon sold them an- 
other cartoon. 

He attended the Chicago Acad- 
emy _ of Fine Arts, and while 
working as a staff artist for the 
Chicago Daily News, he got $100 
for the first colored picture ever 
reproduced. by Life. That sold 
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him on the magazine market. He 
decided to come to New York. 

He free-lanced widely for a 
number of years, but when Life 
and Judge began to fold, he saw 
the magazine market was dimin- 
ishing. He started looking around 
for a comic strip. 

Should Always Be Funny 

AP Features, at that time, was 
interested in a detective strip and 
asked him to try one. But Mr. 
Fuller, has always believed comics 
should be comic. 

And one day back in 1935 he 
had a big decision to make. He 
had a syndicate offer to take over 
one of the top humor strips be- 
cause it looked like the creator 
was going to walk out on his con- 
tract. On the other hand, AP 
had several pages of continuity 
for a new strip that had been 
drawn up by young William Mc- 
Cleery (who was later to become 
head of the feature department 
and then a playwright). 

Mr. Fuller remembers he took 
the pages of continuity over to 
the lobby of the Roosevelt Hotel 
to read them—and when he’d 
finished, he’d decided in favor of 
the new strip. He liked the idea 
of Knighthood in King Arthur's 
court, he saw the comic possi- 
bilities and he also preferred a 
strip that could carry his name. 

Oaky Doaks, a young 
blundering country boy who made 
good at court, came into being. 
The strip was daily at first with 
Mr. McCleery writing the con- 
tinuity, but efter awhile Mr. Ful- 
ler took that over. In 1941, the 
comic went Sunday, too. 

In producing the strip, Mr. 
Fuller uses uncluttered non-busy 
backgrounds for his comedy of 
situation. “I think a situation is 
funnier than a gag—but if you 
get both, it’s really fine.” 

While claiming he has nothing 
to “get off his chest” but humor, 
Mr. Fuller is perhaps jousting in 
more than jest: “Maybe I’m try- 
ing to burlesque the serious ad- 
venture strips, I don’t know,” he 
says. 


Harry Cook Opens 
New Syndicate 

Harry .M. Cook, former sales 
representative with the NEw YorK 
HERALD TRIBUNE SYNDICATE, has 
opened his own syndicate service 
at 320 East 42nd St., New York. 
The syndicate will handle comic 
strips and panels, and text fea- 
tures. 


Mathews Series 
Offered by West-Ways 


A series of six articles on world 





affairs by William R. Mathews, 
president-publisher-editor of the 
Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, is 
offered by West-Ways FEATURE 
SYNDICATE, Tucson. 

Mr. Mathews is one of two 
who came back from a press 
junket to Indonesia last summer 
after a plane crash took the lives 
of 13 American Journalists. 


News and Notes 

Humphrey of the “Joe Palooka” 
strip (Ham Fisher, MCNauGut) 
has entered the London Daily 
Mail's channel swim _ contest. 
Prizes are 1,000 pounds each for 
the first man and first woman to 
reach the Dover beaches. 

Dave Breger who does “Mr. 
Breger” for KING, is on a tour 
of Europe entertaining American 
troops at the request of the Army. 

a 


Official Quits Parley 
When Press Is Barred 


San Francisco—Glenn_ E. 
Brockway, regional director of 
unemployment insurance, walked 
out of a 10-state meeting of fed- 
eral officials May 22 when news- 
men were barred. 

Mr. Brockway was beginning 
an address on the problems of 
administering unemployment in- 
surance. R. G. Wagenet of Wash- 
ington, assistant director of the 
Unemployment Security Bureau, 
interrupted to say: 

“I don’t believe we want the 
press here.” 

-Mr. Brockway explained the re- 
porters had been invited. When 
Mr. Wagenet: insisted the meeting 
be closed, Mr. Brockway walked 
out. 





Dr. Niebuhr Asks 
More On-Scene 
Interpretation 


MINNEAPOLIS—A plea for more 
“on the scene” interpretive report- 
ing of foreign news was made by 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of 
Journalism May 26. 

We need this interpretation, he 
said, in order to give Americans. 
the knowledge and wisdom they 
need to exercise their new re- 
sponsibilities as leaders of the 
forces for a free world. 

Dr. Niebuhr, professor of Chris- 
tian ethics and philosophy of re- 
ligion at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, delivered the 
fourth annual Guild Memorial 
lecture sponsored by the Twin 
Cities Newspaper Guild and the 
Minnesota School of Journalism. 

On the matter of interpretation 
of the news, he called for more 
freedom for correspondents. 

“In journalism,” he said, “it is 
particularly important that jour- 
nalists in the field have the oppor- 
tunity to examine the facts with- 
out too many directives from the 
home office. Reporters require 
this freedom, not because they are 
more intelligent than the home 
office, but because they are closer 
to the facts.” 

He said that in the newspaper 
he reads “several first-class re- 
porters have given quite contra- 
dictory accounts at different 
times” of events in Germany. 

“But I am grateful,” he said, 
“for a newspaper which gives its 
reporters that much freedom.” 





FEATURES 





Can one shout in whispers? 
“Honey Creek” daily stint does it! 
We prove it with samples. 

BYERS FEATURES, Bellville, Ohio 





Doris Fleeson 
Outstanding Washington reporter 
writes five newsy, timely stories 
out of Washington each week. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
229 West 43rd St., New York City 





Comics, panels, fashions, recipes, 
Picture page, and 20 other weekly 
circulation builders. 

FEATURES SYNDICATE 
6455 Sunset, Los Angeles 28, Cal. 





The Ellis Sunday School Lesson— 
Weekly Comment on the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lesson, 


official Lesson of the 40 principal 
denominations. 
Write P. O. Box 287 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzles; write for details. W. L. 
Gordon Features, 1015 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ON U. S. 
Heraldry. Countless Flags, Seals, 
Emblems, etc., of Presidents, Govt. 
Depts., Armed Forces, 48 States. 
Also features on Official Heraldry 
of Canada and all foreign coun- 


tries. Write to: WORLD PRESS 
INFO SERVICE, Island Creek, 
Mass. 





HOME WORKSHOP PATTERNS 
House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. RUTH WYETH SPEARS. 
— Features, Bedford Hills, 
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Caesar...comic without’words 


(although we need a few to tel about it) 


Caesar is a pooch of doubtful paternity, 
with a streak of English setter, a dash of 
dalmatian...an overgrown lovable mutt. 

With a brain nothing to brag about, no 
citations for courage, the doggone critter 
is all heart... finds a sweater for a chilly 
poodle, carries the first aid kit when his 
master skis, is kind to kittens and kids. 

Five years ago, Caesar started in the 
London Sunday Graphic...The Empire 
surrendered without a struggle. 

Today the dog who doesn’t talk is the 
talk of Britain and Brazil, Australia, the 
Argentine, Sweden, Switzerland, France, 
Finland, Italy, and Denmark! And the 
world-wide wag will soon bark in the 
Chicago Tribune, as a regulardaily feature. 

In the US where a kid and a dog are 


closer’than'Siamese twins, Caesar is sure to 
win spontaneous success. 

Giving a smileat aglance, fast-moving, 
funny ... this new daily strip appeals to 
both adults and youngsters, draws and 
holds readers, can be promoted to dealers 
and distributors, will quickly develop into 
a profitable property for any paper. 

Phone, wire, or write for first rights, 
sample proofs—better do it now! 


Tim, who draws Caesar, was born 

William Timym...studied at the Vienna Academy 
of Art, has been cartooning for European 

papers for 26 years. He has a boxer dog 

named Pluto, prefers to draw animals, and 

does them so well a London art school 

had him write a book on his technique. 


Chicago Tribune- New York News Syndicate 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17 * Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 * Mollie Slott, Manager 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


NPPA Photo Winners; 
First Prize to Weekly 


By James L. Collings 


NationaL Press Photographers 
Association judges couldn’t have 
gone into a much smaller town to 
find the winner of NPPA’s 1950 
annual photo contest. 

He is W. W. (Billy) McMillan 
of the Kosciusko (Miss.) Star- 
Herald, a weekly. The population 
of Kosciusko is 3,237. The win- 
ning picture, recipient of $100 and 
entitled, “The Capture of Leon 
Turner,” shows Mississippi State 
Police capturing two men who had 
murdered a Negro family in what 
Mr. McMillan calls “the famous 
mistaken-revenge massacre case.” 
The killers were quickly tried and 
convicted. 

Second-place honors and $50 
went to Jervas W. Baldwin of the 
Des Moines (la.) Register & Trib- 
une for “Miracle of Sound.” A 
small girl, deaf since birth, hears 
for the first time, thanks to sci- 
ence. 

A Socko Winner 

Third prize of $25 was awarded 
Charles Hoff of the New York 
Daily News. The title, “Socko!”, 
is appropriate enough. Kid Gavi- 
lan is having his features re-ar- 
ranged by Sugar Ray Robinson in 
a match in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hoff’s winnings on this shot 
have also been socko. The picture 
has placed in five contests and 
earned the News cameraman $580. 
It has also won bonus prizes $55 
from the News. 

The $25 U. S. savings bonds 
awards for best pictures in the 
10-20,000 and 20-30,000 circula- 
tion classes went to Robert Mc 
Candless of the Uniontown (Pa.) 
Evening Standard and Merle Ag- 
nello of the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Democrat. A special mention was 
made for dramatic photo report- 
ing to Tony Spina of the Detroit 
Free Press for Skid Row pictures. 
Two others also received special 
mentions—Pat Candido of the 
New York Daily News and Con- 
rad Mercurio of the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 

Mr. McMillan has this to say 
about his picture: 

“This criminal (Turner) and 
two other local jail escapees mur- 
dered a Negro family. I had an 
exclusive on the capture of the 
first of the trio. Two nights later, 
I sat up all night on a road block 
near the hideout area. I went with 
the posse at daybreak, and the 
bloodhounds found the other two 
men at 8:30, at which time this 
picture was made. Acme Newspic- 
tures bought the picture and gave 
it good circulation then, in Jan- 
ahey* 


ary. 
The 35-year-old photographer 
40 


told E&P he started in photog- 
raphy four years ago. “I just 
bought a Speed Graphic,” he said, 
“to’ get some local-interest pic- 
tures in our paper. 


“I've bought a little photoen- | 
graving plant and have been mak- | 


ing all my own cuts for the past 
year. I am also the only advertis- 
ing salesman on the paper. I work 
about 14 hours a day on these 
three jobs, but I'm getting fat on 
it.” 


There were more than 600 en- 
tries. 

The judges were Walter Lister, 
managing editor, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin; Bob Garland, Gra- 
flex technical press representative; 
Joe Costa, photo supervisor, New 
York Sunday Mirror-King Fea- 
tures; J. Winton Lemen, in charge 
of black-and-white professional 
sales and press contact man, East- 
man Kodak; and Mall Dodson, in 
charge of public relations, City 
Press Bureau, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NPPA Schedule 

HERE IS THE day-by-day sched- 
ule of the National Press Photog- 
raphers Association for its meet- 
ing in Atlantic City June 8-10: 

Thursday: registration; an- 
nouncement of winners in NPPA 
photo contest; regional reports 
and reports by the. president and 
the treasurer. 

Friday: introduction of new 
business; discussion’ of new plans; 
resolutions committee’s reports; 
Headliners Club dinner. 

Saturday: election of new na- 
tional officers; speeches by cur- 
rent officers; selection of Miss 
National Press Photographer 
(afternoon). 


U. of N. Photo Dept. 


Mrs. NANCY SayRE NORTON, a 
student at the University of Ne- 
braska’s school of journalism, 
writes: 

“A photographer’s Shangri-La 
is an apt phrase to describe the 
photography setup. The depart- 
ment’s 19 rooms are a part of 
Burnett Hall, the half-million- 
dollar classroom building finished 
in 1948. 

“Most outstanding, perhaps, are 
12 modern, fully-equipped dark- 
rooms, which cost about $11,000 
and are almost scientifically per- 
fect.” 

The planning of the layout, 
Mrs. Norton says, took a year of 
Prof. Ray Morgan’s time, and in 
1948 the first classes moved in. 
Since then enrollment has stead- 
ily increased, with 250 now being 
instructed. 


“The Capture of Leon Turner’—NPPA Winner. 


“Miracle of Sound” by Jervas W. Baldwin. 


“Socko!”—Another prize for Charles Hoff, 
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When you use 
Kodak photographic 


chemical preparations 








Much as you may wish for them when stories are breaking fast and work 
is piling up in the darkroom, there are no twenty-six-hour days. 

There is an easy way, though, to give yourself more useful working time 
... through the use of Kodak Photographic Chemical Preparations. They 
are expertly balanced for exact uniformity from batch to batch. Darkroom 
veterans, each has been tested not only in the laboratory but under actual 
darkroom working conditions. You spend no time in weighing and meas- 
uring, for they require only the addition of the specified quantity of water. 
They save time, work, paper, film, and trouble. 

Ask your Kodak dealer for Kodak Photographic Chemical Preparations. 
They are ready-mixed. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





ANCAM Convention 


Program Announced 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


Every June the hopes, hearts 
and minds of all CAMs are fo- 
cused on the annual Convention 
of the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers 
—better known as ANCAM. 
This year the Omaha World Her- 
ald acts as official host June 18- 
22, with the Hotel Fontenelle as 
headquarters. 

There is no fooling around at 
ANCAM business meetings. Even 
one of the evenings will be de- 
void of “Convention fun” and 
devoted to brass-tacks discussion 
of classified. 

During the 30-year history of 
ANCAM, an increasing number 
of Publishers, General Managers 
and Advertising Directors have 
become regular attendees, appre- 
ciating the down-to-earth discus- 
sions and contributions received 
for the development of Classified 


rtising. 
Conventions Paid For 

A few weeks ago, the publisher 
of a medium-sized newspaper 
called the writer to ask, “What 
value is there in ANCAM mem- 
bership and is it worth the ex- 
pense to send my CAM to the 
convention?” 

I said I would describe just 
two of the many ideas I picked 
up at the convention and he could 
be the judge. Thirteen years ago 
I heard of the idea of selling 
seven-time insertions on a six- 
day newspaper. Simply another 
weekday, but it clicked. Selling 
four-times instead of the custom- 
ary three and it worked. With 
the average cancellation coming 
on the third day, we got a 
higher rate for our “killed ads.” 
That was 13 years ago. It is 
still working to the profit of the 
Paper. How many conventions 
will that pay’ for? 

; Just last year at the conven- 
tion a new-car dealer described 
his formula for a successful deal- 
ership. Naturally, it was com- 
plimentary to Classified. We 
made a presentation to our local 
dealers using the words of the 
dealer, not myself as CAM, or 

e paper. It ited in 
$65,000 of increased used-car ad- 
vertising in three months. That 
not only paid for the Toledo 
convention, but many more. 

The publisher quickly saw the 
light. Not only is his CAM 
renewing his ANCAM member- 
ship, attending the convention, 
but the Publisher hopes to at- 
tend as well. 

President T. Frank James, St. 
Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
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has appointed an _ outstanding 
combination of convention chair- 
men. Ernie Roberts, Peoria (Ill.) 
Star-Journal, is in charge of at- 
tendance. Robert Witte, Minne- 
apolis Star and Journal, has plans 
for a gala display of the 
newest promotions, business-build- 
ing ideas and sales material. The 
CAMs should return home with 
an abundance of promotional ef- 
forts to attract plus business. 

As for the Program Chairman, 
there is no one more capable 
than William Pickett, Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle and a past-president 
of ANCAM. 


‘Surprise’ Speaker 

“The speaker at the popular 
Monday luncheon will be not only 
a surprise, but a real treat and I 
know everyone will be mighty 
pleased,” said Mr. Pickett in out- 
lining the program. 

Monday afternoon will be desig- 
nated as “Business Building Ses- 
sions.” This will be devoted to 
methods of improving the effort 
of the outside sales staff. A 
panel of CAMs will support the 
discussion period, with Ken Har- 
tington, Dayton (O.) News- 
Journal, as chairman. 

On Tuesday morning the dele- 
gates will be divided into a metro- 
politan newspaper group with 
James Doherty, Providence (R. 
I.) Journal, as chairman. The 
non-Metropolitan meeting will be 
conducted by Fred Ellis, Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Press. Each 
group will have a minimum of 
20 plans presented. 

In the afternoon there will be 
a session on improved telephone 
sales techniques with J. H. Hop- 
kins, Philadelphia Inquirer, as 
chairman. 

The Tuesday evening session 
will cover specialized problems 
such as: Employe relations, 
Typography changes, Credits and 
Collections, Problems of leading 





newspapers; Second newspaper 
problems, Monopoly pap 
problems, Reducing operating 


costs, Person-to-Person ads, Cold 
Type reproduction, and Automo- 
tive advertising. 


Awards to Be Given 
Wednesday morning will in- 
clude a session on training meth- 
ods for the classified staff, under 
the chairmanship of Lee Hover, 
Phoenix Republic and Gazette; 
also “Promotion Spotlight,” with 
the highlights of the year’s Classi- 
fied Promotion discussed, analyzed 
and judged, by Robert Witte, Min- 

neapolis, with CAM panel. 


The luncheon that follows is 
reserved for official ANCAM 
business, including the awards for 
outstanding achievements such as 
the James McGovern award, 
Eprror & PUBLISHER presentation 
and National Want Ad Week. 

Separate sessions for metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan 
newspapers will be resumed Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Thursday morn- 
ing will be saved for a united 
floor discussion. Charles W. 
Horn, Los Angeles Examiner, 
will conduct the question-answer 
period. 

General Chairman Gene Car- 
rigan of the Omaha World Herald 
has been planning this convention 
for 10 months. Entertainment 
Chairman George E. Saltzgiver, 
CAM of the host paper, has a 
program arranged for the CAMs 
and their wives for “after-session” 
hours. It includes a tour of the 
new plant of the World Herald. 

CAMs are urged to send pro- 
motion material to Robert Witte, 


« Hotel Fontenelle, before June 12. 


While the attendance is re- 
stricted to ANCAM members, 
outsiders are invited to apply for 
immediate membership. 


Ads Replace News 

Dime-A-Line News is the name 
of a weekly tabloid newspaper 
published in North Hollywood 
and Studio City, Calif. It is 
“unique” from two standpoints: 
(1) With the exception of the 
front page, they use Want Ads 
for their “inside reading matter” 
and, of course, get paid for it 
(over $1 per inch). (2) They 
have never solicited Want’ Ads. 
Every ad comes over the counter 
or phone. No minimum, no 
maximum and the cost as low as 
10 cents. 

According to Ralph L. Conrad, 
advertising manager, Dime-A- 
Line News started with no capi- 
tal and has been publishing for 
22 months. All of the inside fif- 
teen pages are composed of dis- 
play ads with Want Ads listed by 
three classifications. 

Says Conrad, “We have ample 
proof now that Want Ads are 
more interesting to readers than 
news that a weekly is: able to 
furnish. We trust people to pay 
for the Want Ads. Our loss is 
less than 1%. No billing, except 
a reminder post card if the ac- 
count remains unpaid over a 
week. Naturally, our display rates 
are considerably higher.” 

Ad Sections Click 

Tue Scranton (Pa.) Times pub- 
lished an effective full-page real 
estate display advertisement for 
Palumbo Realtors recently de- 
scribing 150 homes, farms and 
lots for sale. A dozen of the 
properties were illustrated along 
the sides and across the bottom. 
They also had such great suc- 
cess with an Automotive Page 
tied-in with the Decoration Day 
holiday, it will be repeated for 
the July 4th weekend. 
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N. Y. News Box 


Scores Carry 
Full Figures 


Baseball box scores on the 
sports pages of the New York 
Daily News carry, in full column 
measure, the player’s name and 
position and 10 statistics about 
his play — if it is a local game. 

The 10 rows of figures give the 
player’s batting average, after 
that game; number of times at bat, 
runs, hits, times on base, bases on 
balls, runs batted in, position at 
bat, assists and errors. 

Summary Published 

Under this full statistical table 
is published a summary with 
earned runs, two-base hits, three- 
base hits, home runs, stolen bases, 
caught stealing, sacrifices, double 
plays, left on bases, bases on balls, 
struck out, hits, walks, losing pit- 
cher, time, umpires, and attend- 
ance. 

Charles R. Hoerter, assistant 
sports editor of the News, told 
Eprror & PUBLISHER that he be- 
lieved the 10 columns of figures in 
the statistical tabulation give more 
complete statistics in that easily 
readable form than is carried in 
other newspapers. He said the 
fans show real appreciation for 
the complete statistics. 

The Daily News began publish- 
ing the daily batting average of 
each player of visiting and home 
teams in each local game in 1938. 
The New York Daily Mirror al- 
ready had begun compiling those 
statistics. 

10 Minutes for Compiling 

As soon as a game is finished, 
five tabulators in the sports de- 
partment of the News take the 
players’ total batting average for 
that game, add it to past perform- 
ances in the season and soon ob- 
tain his new batting average. With- 
in 10 minutes after a game, they 
clear up the statistics and the 
table is in the composing room. 
Three new tabulators recently were 
added to the staff. They also work 


on racing statistics. 


W. W. AYER AWARD 
WINNERS FOR 
1950 WERE SET 

IN 
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OIL FROM WELLS BENEATH THE SEA 


A sizable and growing paft of the fuel to power this 
country’s motor cars and diesel engines now comes from 
under the sea. Offshore drilling for oil started some years 
ago along the California coast. Now oil is flowing both 
from wells in the Pacific and in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The potential oil production from deposits locked in 
the Continental shelf is enormous. The producing “‘field” 
skirting the Texas-Louisiana coast alone is said to contain 
reserves estimated at from 4 to 10 billion barrels (170 to 
420 billion gallons). 

Tapping a submarine pool of oil, sometimes as far as 
thirty miles from shore, is a formidable job. The man who 
drills for oil under the sea has a lot of special worries of 
his own: storms, for one thing, and tight working space, 


and problems connected with handling the oil and getting 
it to storage points on land. His equipment needs are 
correspondingly specialized. j 
Bethlehem supplies all types of equipment used in off- 
shore oil production. Steel derricks and drilling machinery. 
Drilling platforms constructed of steel for use in locations 
where the depth of water may be as much as fifty feet. 
Giant drilling barges that are sunk to the bottom for 
drilling oil wells in the marshlands and bayous of Texas 
and Louisiana and other areas where the water is shallow. 
Our service to the oil industry on drilling barges starts 
with the keel-laying and ends with the barge complete, 
including all the necessary drilling equipment and crew's 
quarters, ready to start work on its first drilling assignment, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~fie 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Pulitzer Scholarships 
Help 3 to Go Abroad 


Tue 1950 Pulitzer Traveling 
Scholarships at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism were announced this week. 
The awards, for $1,500 each, will 
enable the winners to study 
abroad. They are given annually 
to the top-ranking students of the 
class. 

Recipients this year are Henry 
P. Bilyeu, Jr., of Greensboro, 
N. C.; Herbert F. Robinson, of 
Seattle, Wash., and Robert H. 
Phelps, of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Alternates are Richard W. Rein- 
hardt, of Piedmont, Calif.; Don- 
ald D. Dahl, of Rhame, N. D.; 
John W. Paton, of Yonkers, N. 
Y., and Eugene J. Smith, of Med- 
ford, Mass. 

Irwin Moskowitz, of New York 
City, won the $240 Sackett grad- 
uate scholarship, for proficiency in 
courses on newspaper law. 

Mr. Bilyeu, a graduate of Guil- 
ford College, formerly worked for 
the Southern Pines (N. C.) Pilot, 
and the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 
News. After commencement on 
June 8, he will join the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch. 

Mr. Robinson. attended the 
University of Washington while 
working for the Seattle Daily 
Times. He has rejoined that 
paper. ° 
Mr. Phelps is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, and 
in 1941-42 worked with Ambridge 
(Pa.) Citizen. From 1947-49 he 
was a correspondent for the Wall 
Street Journal in Harrisburg. 
During the war he was a combat 
correspondent with the Navy. 

The scholarships were estab- 
lished in 1911 by the will of Jo- 
seph Pulitzer. They are awarded 
annually to “enable the recipients 
to spend a year abroad, to study 
the social, political and moral 
conditions of ‘the people and the 
character and principles of the 
foreign press.” 


Outstanding Grad 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—Edwin 
Glaser, 20-year-old journalism 
senior from New York City, was 
cited as the outstanding male 
graduate in journalism at the 
University of New Mexico. He 
is editor of the Daily Lobo, stu- 
dent newspaper. 


Duncan to Oregon 

EuGeNne, Ore.—Charles T. Dun- 
can, now associate professor of 
journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed as 
a member of..the University of 
Oregon school of journalism staff, 
beginning next September. 

Mr. Duncan is to replace Dr. 
Gordon Sabine, who has been ad- 
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vanced to the deanship of the 
school upon the resignation of 
Clifford F. Weigle, who has re- 
turned to Stanford University. 
Mr. Duncan’s newspaper experi- 
ence includes work as managing 
editor, advertising manager, pho- 
tographer and reporter. 


NYU Uses Television 
Show for Instruction 
SuGGEsTING the part television 
may come to play in journalism 
instruction, a kinescope of an 
NBC documentary, “fhe Big 
Story,” recently was used for 
teaching purposes in a journal- 
ism class at New York University. 
Suggested by Prof. Kenneth 
Stewart, vice-chairman of the 
journalism department, as a 
graphic ‘means of instruction in 
reporting, “The Big Story’s” vari- 
ous dramatic and factual films 
may be used as background ma- 
terial for future lectures at the 
school. 


Campus Cartoonist 
Is ‘Sin-dicated’ Artist 

Dick BiBLER, president of the 
1950 senior class at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, holds the honor 
of being the only syndicated col- 
lege cartoonist in the nation. 

Anyone meeting the 26-year-old 
veteran realizes his relationship 
to Worthal, his cartoon character 
in “Little Man On Campus,” is 
purely a business one. 

Dick, who has nearly an “A” 
grade average, won the Daily 
Kansan contest for a staff car- 
toonist in 1945. . 

His winning cartoon had the 
element which makes the Little 
Man so popular today; a subject 
of general appeal to all students. 
It was a drawing of two coeds 
ascending a flight of stairs, with 
two men students behind them. 
The girl on the right had devel- 
oped calf-muscles that could have 
belonged to a ballet dancer, while 
the one on the left possessed 
slim legs. In the caption one man 
remarked to the other: 

“Yeah, I know. But the one 
on the right is a senior.” 

The students took to Dick’s 
character immediately. Then the 
Associated Collegiate Press dis- 
covered him, and some of the 
cartoons which have broad gen- 
eral interest are syndicated on a 
weekly basis to a long list of col- 
lege newspapers. 

Originally, Dick’s plan was to 
“create a face that anyone could 
be sorry for.” But his lush 
beauties kept creeping. into ‘his 
drawings—so much so that the 
Daily Chronicle at the University 
of Utah, once referred to his 
work as its “sin-dicated” stuff. 





Dick had cartoon experience 
before he won the contest that re- 
sulted in the creation of Worthal. 
His start in this field was a politi- 
cal cartoon which he sold to the 
Wichita Eagle when he was 15. 


Press Cooperation 
School's Primary Duty 

New Brunswick, N. J.—A 
journalism school is only as _ 
as its relations with newsp 


Brucker Named 
To Committee 
On Accrediting 


Herbert Brucker, editor, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant, has been 
appointed to the Accrediting Com- 
mittee of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism as a 





Dean Frederic E. Merwin of. the 
Rutgers University School of 
Journalism said on the school’s 
25th anniversary recently. 

Dean Merwin said the Rutgers 
school has followed the advice 
of its founder, the late Allen Sin- 
clair Will, who “always argued 
that the newspapers should have 
their say in the conduct of the 
school.” 

He said Dr. Will insisted that 
the school’s primary training re- 
sponsibility was to the press of 
the state. 

Dean Merwin said 564 men and 
women have received the Rutgers 
journalism degree since 1925. Of 
these, he added, 29 now hold po- 
sitions with the Associated Press. 
Rutgers is an educator member 
of the AP, using its teletype copy 
for editing instruction. 

Rudolph E. Lent, business man- 
ager of the Jersey Journal, was 
president of the New Jersey Press 
Association when the journalism 
course was introduced at Rutgers. 

7 
Television Course 

‘ATLANTA, Ga.—The division of 
journalism at Emory University 
will add a course in television dur- 
ing the summer quarter, June 12- 
July 19. It will be taught by Elmo 
Ellis, assistant production man- 
ager of WSB-TV, Atlanta. 

- 


7 Students Hired 
As Dallas Ad Salesmen 


CotumBiA, Mo.—Seven students 
of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, all advertis- 


ing majors, have been hired by. 


the Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald. 

Sam R. Bloom, advertising di- 
rector of the Times-Herald, inter- 
viewed 14 students, and hired six 
men and one woman, all members 
of the spring graduating class, as 
advertising salesmen. 

This is the second straight year 
Mr. Bloom has employed a group 
of Missouri students for the 
Times-Herald. Last spring he 
signed up five students in a visit 
here, and three of them went to 
work for the Dallas evening daily 
after their June graduation. ‘Onc 
of the three has since resigned, 
but the other two are still there. 

Mr. Bloom, explaining the large 
staff additions, said the Times- 
Herald is “building back its pre- 
war selling effort.” 

The Times-Herald has an ad- 
vertising staff of 150 persons. Mr. 
Bloom, a member of the Times- 
Herald staff for 25 years, said the 
normal replacement each year is 
from four to six. 


repr ative of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors by 
Dwight Young, editor and pub- 
lisher, Dayon (O.) Journal Her- 
ald, ASNE president. 

Mr. Brucker succeeds A. H. 
Kirchhofer, managing editor of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News, who leaves the Accrediting 
Committee to become chairman 
of ACEJ. Other newspaper mem- 
bers of the Accrediting Committee 
are N. R. Howard, editor, Cleve- 
land (O.) News, ASNE represen- 
tative, and Joyce A. Swan, vice- 

resident, Minneapolis Star and 

ribune, representing the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

The Accrediting Committee met 
in Cleveland May 29 to consider 
the reports of visitations made in 
1949-1950. The Committee’s re- 
port will go to the ACEJ, which 
will act upon it and announce the 
new list of accredited schools July 
‘ 

Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, assis- 
tant to the president, Ohio State 
University, is chairman and acting 
executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee. 


Schilplin Initiated 
In Minnesota SDX 


MINNEAPOLIS—Initiated 
ly as professional members of 
Sigma Delta Chi at University 
of Minnesota were Frederick C. 
Schilplin, publisher of the St. 
Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times, and 
Cecil E. Newman, editor-publisher 
of the Minneapolis Spokesman, 
Negro weekly. 

Graduate students initiated in- 
cluded Garold L. Bartness, former 
Associated Press staff member 
and instructor in journalism at St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul; Maung 
Khin, Burmese newspaperman; 
Donald G. Hackett, former high 
school journalism teacher, and 
Harry T. Reasoner, former Min- 
neapolis Times reporter and au- 
thor. 


Internship Program 
At 3 Utah Colleges 


Satt Laxe Crty—The Deseret 
News has established a profession- 
al internship program in three 
Utah colleges. One junior journal- 
ism student at each of the schools 
—-the University of Utah, Brig- 
ham Young University and Utah 
State Agricultural College—will 
receive a scholarship for senior 
year studies; also employment at 
the News in the summer months 
between their junior and senior 
years. 


recent- 
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AP Content Analysis 
Provides Guideposts 


continued from page 5 





the product during a specified 24 
hours. 

It Will Jar ‘Complacencies’ 

In the few months they have 
been operating, they have already 
dredged up a wealth of inter- 
esting material. One AP execu- 
tive said the project would “jar 
complacencies . . . conceivably 
could change the complexion of 
newspapering . . . and, at the very 
least, will force us all to re-sur- 
vey first principles to see if they 
are still first.” 

Mr. Lomoe’s committee, for 
example, showed a surprising co- 
incidence of opinion on what 
could have been condensed, and 
what could have been handled 
better. A second 24-hour test 
will be run in the next few weeks. 

Mr. Morin started with a com- 
prehensive analysis of every line 
of copy moved on six days, three 
of them consecutive and ‘the 
other three chosen at random, a 
month apart. It embraces about 
a half-million words, broken 
down into 22 fairly specific cate- 
gories. 

Already some guideposts are 
emerging. We know that some 
types of material should be con- 
densed, and many stories elimi- 
nated outright. There is too much 
surface copy, published after too 
little digging. We know that too 
much of the report, and too much 
of the average newspaper, is de- 
voted to the obvious news ap- 
peals. On the other hand, we 
seem to be missing several bets 
when it. comes to getting and 
holding reader attention. 

Neglected Fields of Interest 

The final, and most difficult, 
objective then will be to discover 
fields of interest being neglected 
now, or possibly even overlooked 
entirely. 

The Morin analysis showed 
that more than 75% of the AP 
Teport is concentrated in 10 cate- 
gories, in this order: 

General foreign news, foreign 
relations, national defense, labor, 
crime, human interest, government 
(national and state), personalities, 
business and economics, and ac- 
cidents. 

Little attention is paid to sci- 
ence, religion, fine arts, education 
and several other fields. 

Another conclusion was that 
the problem of holding readers 
isn’t just a matter of “content.” 
Often as not, it’s the way any 
given story is written. A good 
writer can make most stories in- 
teresting. 

Mr. Morin also analyzed all 
Surveys made by the Continuing 
Studies since 1947. This showed 
very few of the wire stories 
Printed were read by more than 
20% of the people who saw them 
in those newspapers. 
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Why not? It’s a low batting 
average. Is it the subject itself? 
Is it the way we write it? Or 
present it? Or what? 

"Police Blotter Complex’ 

We found some newspapers 
have a “police blotter compiex” 
and largely fill their space with 


* surface news. This will grab at- 


tention temporarily, but will it 
hold attention? 

The surveys are no final answer. 
They are largely negative. They 
can only gauge the pulling power 
of things that are already in the 
paper. People can’t react to what 
they don’t see. 

Moreover, this is no effort to 
reduce the subjects in newspapers 
to only the material which rates 
high in surveys. As Mr. Lomoe 
says, “Newspapers could go com- 
pletely haywire and lose much of 
their reason for being if they 
downgraded to the levels most 
popular with readers.” 

Our task, rather, is to so im- 
prove the handling of important- 
but-not-exciting news that a great 
many more people will read it. 
We can’t inform and enlighten 
people if they don’t read what we 


print. 
Can’t Edit with Slide-Rule 

I do not believe you can edit 
a newspaper with a slide-rule. A 
publication based only on surveys 
might be a very poor newspaper, 
indeed. The answer isn’t that 
simple. 

Yet neither can an editor today 
just “fly by the seat of his pants.” 
That is why we are massing facts, 
figures, information, evidence, 
theory and opinion from every 
side. Once they are put together, 
we feel editors will know more 
than they do today about how 
to put out better newspapers. 

For example, one pet theory 
being challenged is the habit of 
making “immediacy” an impor- 
tant yardstick of news. It seems 
probable that content itself is 
more important. 

We must re-evaluate the term 
“news.” A trend, a developing 
movement, a work that has no 
exact break-off point or no today- 
angle may be news of highest 
importance. 

Furthermore, as Mr. Morin 
points out, “there are many days 
when the pulse of the news grows 
so faint you can hardly find it. 
Hence, no editor can depend on 
news—using the conventional 
sense of the term—to put out a 
paper. He is going to have to 
give people something to read 
after they have glanced at the 
lead stories and found them dull.” 

New Sources of Interest 

We print reports of a great 
many things simply because they 
happen, and not because they are 
interesting or important. Maybe 
we are obsessed with the breath- 
less, it-just-now-happened factor 
in news, forgetting that timeliness 
is no guarantee of reader interest. 

Since the degree of legitimate 
spot news on some days may be 
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small, newspapers might well tap 
other sources of interest. Some 
subjects myst have almost uni- 
versal appeal. Otherwise, maga- 
zines would not have become such 


fixtures. 

One field the APME-AP group 
is exploring concerns the attract- 
ing of more women readers. 
Millions of women now turn to 
magazines for information—large- 
ly neglected by newspapers — 
which is just as much news to 
them as federal legislation is to 
most men. The American Press 
Institute, with such things as its 
new handbook on food news, is 
doing valuable work along this 
same line. 

Not in Crisis Atmosphere 

Please remember that the Con- 
tent Study is not the result of a 
crisis atmosphere. Newspapers 
were never stronger. 

Yet there is a common tendency 
to view with alarm and say that 
booming television, on top of 
many other things competing for 
time and attention, will cut into 
newspapers. It ain’t necessarily 
so. 
Americans by the tens of mil- 
lions took to the automobile and 
started going to movies, and news- 
papers grew. We became a na- 
tion of radio listeners, and circu- 
lation kept climbing. Magazine 
sales went up sharply, and so did 
newspaper sales. Because news- 
papers got steadily better. 

If they keep on getting better, 
they have little to fear from tele- 
vision. In the field of news, the 
fleeting image on the screen can 
never compete with the printed, 
permanent record. 

We recognize that the problem 
of interesting more readers more 
in newspapers is not easy to solve. 
The answers are elusive. Yet the 
APME expects at least to ap- 
proach some of the answers. 

The managing editors and AP 
men working on it will come up 
with a comprehensive report when 
the APME meets in Atlanta in 
November, and we believe the 
findings will be important. 


In the Editorial Rooms 
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public relations for the Buick 
Division of General Motors Corp. 
with headquarters at Flint, Mich. 

Ropert Correy, former make- 
up man for the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, and for several years 
managing editor of the Rouge 
News, Ford Motor Co. employe 
newspaper, has been promoted to 
the new position of director of 
employe information. Replacing 
him as managing editor is 
CwarLes Mutcaney, former Free 
Press copyreader. 

Jack Martin has moved from 
the sports copydesk of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press to the main 
copydesk. 

RALPH NELSON, longtime police 
reporter for the Detroit (Mich.) 


NorMan- KENYON, 
(Mich.) Free Press reporter, is 
a father for. the first time. 

NorMan PatrTerson, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press assistant city 
editor, is recovering from an ap- 
pendectomy. 

JoHn CrowLey, a graduate of 
Michigan State College, has joined 
the copydesk of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press. 

Ben R. Lrrrin, former pub- 
lisher of the Dalles (Ore.) Chron- 
icle, has returned to his home in 
the Dalles to convalesce from a 
heart illness for which he was 
hospitalized five months. 

Curis J. Kowrtz, Jr., has been 
named valley editor of the Salem 
(Ore.) Capital Journal. 

Cwartes S. McDonatp, for- 
merly sports writer and reporter 
for the Port Umpqua Courier at 
Reedsport, Ore., has joi 
staff of the Roseburg (Ore.) 
News-Review. 

Dorotuy Erickson has been 
appointed news editor of the 
Oakridge (Ore.) Telegram. 

Exus Luci, city editor of the 
Forest Grove (Ore.) News-Times, 
is author of two stories in recent 
issues of Pageant and Magazine 
Digest magazines. 

RosertT W. LENsKI, until re- 
cently a member of the editorial 
department staff of the Muskegon 
Heights (Mich.) Record, has 
joined of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot. 

Miss MarGaRET Wynn, former- 
ly of the United Press staff in 
Buffalo, has hecome a reporter 
for the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News. WESLEY B. KEELER also 
has become .a News reporter. 
Dick Vicu, formerly of the 
Denver (Colo.) Post, has joined 
the News copydesk. 

C. Russert Sumpr, assistant 
city editor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American, has been elec- 
ted lieutenant-governor of the 
New England District of Civitan 
International. 

GorpAN ROHMAN, Syracuse 
University journalism graduate, 
has accepted a position on the 
copydesk of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch. He formerly 
was connected with publicity work 
at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y. 

Wim P. Durry, three years 
on the copydesk of the Omaha 
(Neb.) World-Herald and former- 
ly with the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
Gazette, has resigned to move to 

na. 

DonaLD ALEXANDER FREEMAN, 
former copydesk man and sports 
writer on newspapers in Chicago 
and Dayton, O., has joined the 
= Diego (Calif.) Union copy 





NEWSPAPER LAW 





Use Not Authorized 
By Ownership of Copy 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 


Member of the Bar. Supreme Court of the United States 


THe Court OF APPEALS in New 
York State holds that the mere 
ownership of a manuscript does 
not necessarily carry with it the 
tight of publication. 

Among the papers of the late 
Dr. James Clemens was an unpub- 
lished manuscript of Mark Twain, 
“A Murder, A Mystery and a 
Marriage.” In 1945 the collection 
was sold at auction and this work 
was purchased by L. D. Feldman. 
An action was then brought by 
the trustees of the estate of Sam- 
uel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) to 
enjoin the publication of the copy. 

The manuscript had been writ- 
ten in 1876 and offered by Mark 
Twain to William Dean Howells, 
then editor of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, and rejected. It was not a com- 
pleted writing but merely the out- 
line of a proposed story. 

The situation here closely paral- 
lels the controversies that have 
arisen over the publication of per- 
sonal correspondence and the con- 
flicting rights of the possessor and 
the author of personal letters. 

Here Feldman owned the phys- 
ical manuscript. He had, however, 
no evidence of any right to pub- 
lish that may or may not have 
been given by Mark Twain when 
he transferred this writing to some 
unknown person. 

An old English case decided al- 
most 200 years ago outlined the 
laws in relation to the owner of 
the physical copy and their dis- 
tinction from those of the author 
of a manuscript. 

“Most certainly the sole proprie- 
tor of any copy may determine 
whether he will print it or not,” 
said the judge in this famous case 
of Millar v. Taylor. “If any person 
takes it to the press without his 
consent he is certainly a trespasser 
though he come by it by legal 
means. Ideas are free. But while 
the author confines them to his 
Study they are like birds in a cage 
which none but he can have a 
tight to let fly.” 

The writer of a private letter is 
protected against its unjustified 
publication, recently asserted an 
Oregon court. The mere posses- 
sion of the copy holds no pre- 
sumption that the owner has re- 
ceived the right from the author 
for the publication of the material 
and the publisher who acts on 
that presumption is foredoomed 
to trouble. 


No Rights in Photo 
When a few years ago the Los 
Angeles Examiner carried the pho- 
tograph of a suicide victim, the 
husband of this woman sued for 


trespass on his property rights in 
the photograph taken from him by 
a reporter. 

The situation of the husband 
here and the situation of the pur- 
chaser of the Mark Twain manu- 
script are identical. Both had ac- 
quired their possession legally but 
neither had acquired with that 
possession the right of publica- 
tion. The husband having no such 
rights himself had no ground for 
complaint against the Examiner 
that any such rights had been vio- 
lated. Possession itself does not 
give any rights. 

The transfer of this right of 
publication by the author to the 
publisher may be and often is 
made by inference. As the court 
said in the action brought by the 
Atlantic Monthly Co. against the 
Boston (Mass.) Post, “It is not 
necessary that the author selling a 
manuscript should do so by a 
written bill of sale. Delivery of it 
with the intention of passing title 
is quite sufficient.” 

The Al Smith Letter Case 

In this incident the Post had 
sent a representative to Concord, 
N. H. to get copies of a reply 
made in an open letter by Alfred 
E. Smith to objections to his can- 
didacy for president by reason of 
his affiliation with the Catholic 
Church. The Post on April 11 
had been refused a copy of this 
letter by the magazine, which had 
scheduled the publication of the 
letter for April 25. The represen- 
tative of the newspaper went to 
the watchman of the plant at Con- 
cord, obtained the copy and the 
letter of Governor Smith was car- 
ried by the Post on the 16th, nine 
days before the date it appeared 
on the newsstands in the maga- 
zine. 

The defense of the newspaper 
was in part that the ownership of 
the letter was in its author and not 
in the magazine. There, however, 
the defense failed. The clearly ex- 
pressed intention of the author to 
transfer this right of publication 
to the Atlantic Monthly could be 
read from the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. 

In this recent decision involving 
the Mark Twain manuscript that 
presumption was lacking. The pur- 
chaser of the manuscript bought 
only the physical property. He did 
not buy this publication right. This 
common law copyright or right of 
first publication was not sold. 

This right of first publication, 
said the Court of Appeals, is a 
right different from that of own- 
ership of the physical paper. 





What Oh» Keadors Say 





Better School News 
May Avoid Disaster : 

To tHE Eprror: An article, 
“Ill Stick Up for the Schools” 
by Walter Biddle Saul, president 
of the Philadelphia Board of Pub- 
lic Education, in a recent issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, 
gave me a thrill. At last I had 
found an article in a magazine of 
national circulation which really 
explained the objectives of the 
public school system of a great 
city. 

a a student of the problem of 
newspaper publicity for the public 
schools, I cannot help but wonder 
how long it will be before the 
American press and the schools 
get down to brass tacks and at- 
tempt to interpret the schools in 
the manner of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post article. 

With the SEP article in mind, 
I examined a bulky Sunday issue. 
It carried a total of 22 inches of 
public school news which was of 
a non-athletic nature. The items 
were routine. Who is asleep? Is 
it the schools, the newspapers, or 
both? 

From every side we hear of 
crowded school facilities and of 
possible chaotic conditions with- 
in the next 10 years as a result 
of the post-war boom in babies. 
The thought keeps occurring: 
Why wait until we reach the 
brink of disaster? I believe mili- 
tant public support for the schools 
can be won now through the in- 
telligent interpretation of what 
the schools are doing in the daily 


newspaper. 
Look at our typical school 
news. It consists of announce- 


ments of plays, dances, sports, 
and the monthly business meet- 
ing of the board of education. 
The schools are not interpreted 
in this type of material. 

The writer’s findings indicate 
that parents are interested in the 
child centered activities of the 
school. Parents are asking: What 
are you doing about the health 
of my child? What is the value 
of the subjects you are teaching? 
How is my child progressing? 
How is he being taught and how 
is he behaving? 

Almost without exception, cov- 
erage of the public schools by 
newspapers is pathetic. Study 
your own newspaper. Most news- 
papers send their youngest and 
most inexperienced reporters to 
cover the schools. The inadequate 
results we have been getting are 
to be expected. 

Something should be done 
about the situation and at once. 
Public schools have seldom given 
thought to the employment of 
trained publicity ‘directors. If 
the employment of trained pub- 
licity men by the schools is not 
possible then I suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Require every student taking 


education courses in college in 
preparation for teaching, to take 
one course in public school news 
writing. Teachers of such courses 
should have some newspaper and 
public relations experience. 

2. Ask public school adminis- 
trators to take time off to attend 
seminars in public school public 
relations with emphasis upon news 
writing. The seminars could be 
conducted by colleges and uni- 
versities. 

3. Plan periodical meetings of 
top school officials with newspa- 
per Officials to discuss programs 
of public school information. 

4. Ask newspapers to assign 
experienced reporters to cover 
the schools and to allow such re- 
porters sufficient time to give their 
best efforts to the assignment. 

Dr. WILLIAM J. THOMas, 
Head, Journalism Dept., 
Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex. 

s 


Committee Fights 
Disclosure of Lists 


WASHINGTON—Complaining that 
freedom of the press and other 
constitutional guaranties are being 
abridged, the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government has_pe- 
titioned District Court here for 
an injunction to restrain agents 
of the House lobby investigating 
committee from demanding copies 
of subscription lists of its publica- 
tions. 

The action was instituted on 
behalf of the committee and Dr. 
Edward A. Rumley, its executive 
secretary. An oral demand made 
upon the committee is being re- 
sisted. It called for, among other 
things, financial records as to 
transactions and names of pur- 
chasers of published material, a 
list of names and addresses of 
any who received 100 or more 
copies of any given publication 
of the organization. 

a 
Daily Gets Circus 
To Cheer So. Amboy 

Newark, N. J.—-The Newark 
Star-Ledger brought laughter back 
to South Amboy just a week 
after the city was shattered by 
exploding munitions. 

The Star-Ledger, a Newhouse 
newspaper, arranged a special per- 
formance of the Hamid-Morton 
Circus that delighted 2,000 chil- 
dren. 

It was a speedy promotion job. 
The Star-Ledger asked Col. Rob- 
ert Morton on May 24 if he 
would take the circus from New- 
ark to South Amboy and he im- 
mediately agreed. The news- 
paper made arrangements with 
Officials and the circus played 
there May 26. 

It was South Amboy’s second 
circus in 15 years and many of 
the children had never seen one. 
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Bar Associations Plan 
Ads in Daily Papers 


Lawyers are beginning to ad- 
vertise, not as individuals but as 
professional associations eager to 
serve the public, in a newspaper 
campaign now running in five 
states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The plan is likely to spread 
throughout the 48 states within 
the next few months, it was re- 
ported this week by Karl Moore, 
director of the Retail Division, 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 

Leading the campaign was the 
Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia. In California, Indiana, 
lowa, Texas and Florida, similar 
programs are under way. The 
Bureau has prepared a complete 
campaign, including reproductions 
of ads, for presentation to lawyers 
and bar associations in other 
states. 

Current campaigns do not vio- 
late professional ethics. The 
code of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation permits individual attor- 
neys to use simple professional 
cards in accordance with long 
custom but not to advertise in 
any other way, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Lawyers Lag 

“Lawyers have been reluctant 
to undertake organized public re- 
lations programs,” said James D. 
Mann, executive secretary of the 
Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia. 

Apathy on the part of lawyers 
has resulted, Mr. Mann said, “in 
many functions, formerly consid- 
ered the prerogatives of lawyers, 
being performed by others, who 
are not bound by so strict a code 
of ethics, and who can advertise 
their services without restrictions.” 

To offset this, the American 
Bar Association ruled more than 
a year ago that lawyers, through 
their bar associations, may under- 
take institutional programs to ex- 
plain the functions and services of 
lawyers. 

The District of Columbia as- 
sociation allocated $5,000 to do 
this. Ethical principles were 
agreed upon for any ad. First, 
the copy must be of institutional 
character. Secondly, it must not 
encourage litigation. Thirdly, 
competition with other lines must 
be handled without direct refer- 
ence. Fourthly, the ads must not 
aggressively push the Bar Asso- 
ciation or its members as a class. 
And, finally, “it must not contain 
the name of any individual law- 
yer, officer or director of the Bar 
Association or otherwise.” 

Newspapers Exclusively 

The campaign appeared exclu- 
sively in Washington daily news- 
papers, chosen as the best media 
within budget limitations. One 
series of five ads ran late in 1949 


and again early in 1950. ‘They 
appeared Sundays and Tuesdays. 
Size: three columns by 100 agate 
lines. 

“It was decided that no local 
magazine, citizen’s paper, or shop- 
ping news, fully met the needs of 
the Bar Associatjon,” the lawyers’ 
committee said. “Printing of pam- 
phlets proved too expensive, and, 
in addition, the matter of distri- 
bution would be a serious item. 
Commercial radio programs would 
soon dissipate the appropriation. 
The Committee was advised ihat 
the local newspapers reach the 
majority of people the Bar Asso- 
ciation desired to acquaint with 
the services of lawyers.” 


Talks and Carter 
Barbecue on 
Texas Program 


Fr. Wortu, Tex.—Three na- 
tionally known newspapermen 
will be headline speakers at the 
71st annual meeting of the Texas 
Press Association here June 16-17. 

They are John Henry, director 
of public affairs for the Des 
Moines (la.) ‘Register-Tribune; 
J. W. West, general manager of 
the Kingsport (Tenn.) Times- 
News; and Al Look, advertising 
director of the Grand Junction 
(Colo.) Daily Sentinel. 

Mr. Henry will speak on writ- 
ing the local column. He is au- 
thor of Cosmopolitan magazine’s 
monthly feature, “Main Street,” a 
page of excerpts from columns in 
small newspapers over the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Look’s talk is entitled “The 
Care and Feeding of Advertising 
Salesmen,” and Mr. West will 
speak on “Tomorrow’s Newspa- 
per.” 

To See TV Station 

Other speakers include Edgar 
S. Bayol, press counsel for the 
Coca-Cola Co.; Harrison Mac- 
Donald, on classified advertising; 
Will C. Grand, Southwest School 
of Printing in Dallas; and Clay- 
ton Rand, publisher of “Dixie 
Guide.” 

The TPA will be guests of 
Swift Packing Co. and of Con- 
solidated-Vultee Aircraft Co. for 
luncheons, followed by tours of 
the respective plants. On Friday 
publishers will tour Station WBAP 
where they will see television at 
work, after which they will be 
guests of Amon Carter, publisher 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
for a barbecue dinner at his farm 
home, Shady Oaks. 

Tom Perkins, publisher of the 
McKinney Daily Courier-Gazette, 
is chairman of the committee 
which planned the program. 
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Lense lar = | 

Kan.—The Daily 
capctitenesahtahean aio 
lish a 60-page Mid-Century 
Edition; it actually published 
on May 29 a 184-page (tab- 
loid) edition, in 23 sections. 
The entire job was handled by 
the regular staff, after printing 
the daily issues, two weeklies, 
a bi-weekly, and an unusual 
amount of commercial work. 


Spelling Bee 
Ends in Tie with 
Twin Awards 


WASHINGTON — Newspaper and 





NAEA Session 
Stresses Theme 
Of ‘Salesmen’ 


Herbert G. Wyman, advertising 
director of the Pittsburgh —_ 
Post Gazette has a 

theme of “salesmen” for the 1950 
summer meeting of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
June 26-28. 

This is evident from the speech 
of Dr. Samuel Stevens, president 
of Grinnell College, on “Selection 
and Training of Sales Personnel” 
on Monday morning to the clos- 
ing talk of Jack Lacy, president 
of Lacy Sales Institute. on “What 
Makes a Salesman Tick” on 


Wed 





press association copy desks ex- 
perienced one of the most nerve- 
wracking days in history, May 26, 
when the National Spelling Bee 
went into extra hours and added 
such trippers-up as_ tessellated, 
heterogeneous, ichthyology, helio- 
taxis, ectogenous, psaltery, and 
meticulosity to the normal flow of 


copy. 

The spelling bee, conducted by 
17 Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
and 31 other cooperating newspa- 
pers, brought 50 local and regional! 
champions to the National Press 
Club auditorium. The contest be- 
gan at 9 a.m., and seven and one- 
half hours later, 615 words had 
been used up, all of the prepared 
lists were exhausted—and for the 
first time in the 23 years of na- 
tional bees it was necessary to 
call a draw to end it all. 

Diana Reynard, 12, of East 
Cleveland, O., sponsored by the 
Cleveland Press and Colquitt 
Dean, 14, of College Park, Ga., 
sponsored by the Atlanta Journal, 
each won a $500 cash award and 
$100 apiece for a week-end in 
New York City with their escorts. 
When neither could be spelled 
down, Charles Schneider, director 
of the bee, announced: 

“We're finished. It’s a draw be- 
tween North and South. They 
both deserve prizes.” 

The Houston (Tex.) Press rep- 
resentative, Jim Bernhard, was 
given the second prize of $300, 
and the Lowell (Mass.) Sun con- 
testant, Nancy MacLaren, received 
third prize of $100 

s 


Bowater in South 
Pensacola, Fla—The Bowater 
mill in Newfoundland has resumed 
boat delivery of newsprint here af- 
ter a lapse of five years. Plans 
call for five 3,000-ton shipments 
this season. The ships also call at 
Gulfport, Miss. and Houston, Tex., 
taking on a return cargo of sulphur. 
s 


Librarians to Meet 
ATLanTic City, N. J—A ses- 
sion for newspaper librarians is 
scheduled Monday, June 12, dur- 
ing the four-day convention of 
thé Special Libraries Association. 


NAEA ‘President George Steele 
has appointed George Auer, sales 
manager of Moloney, Regan and 
Schmitt, as chairman of the agency 
reception Monday. 

The program: 

MONDAY, JUNE 26 

Convention call to order 9:30. 

Leon Kondell, advertising manager, 
Passaic (N. J.) Herald News, exhibits 
chairman committee. 


Convention objectives, President 
George Steele, advertising director, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin. 

Tom ‘oung. advertising manager, 


United States Rubber cer “The Pitts- 
— ae Prog ‘ae 
eiss, Grey y ee Agen- 

y. i Pa Merchandising Problems.” 

Alan Wells, publicity director, Kauf- 
man’s, Pittsburgh, “How Newspapers 
Are and Can Help Stores With Mar- 
ket Information.” 

Dr. Stevens, “ “Selection and Training 
of Sales Personnel.” 

Luncheon 12:15. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON 

Media records committee, Chairman, 
Monroe Green, advertising director, New 
= Times. 

rank Bettger, author of “How I 
Raiacd Myself From Failure td Success 
in Selling.” 

NAEA-4A Committee, chairman, Wil- 
son Condict, assistant advertising direc- 
tor, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe Democrat. 
Panel- -type program featuring agency 
executives. 

Russell Scofield, advertising manager, 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald Leader, pee ns 
tor, “2- — Ideas.” 

NAEA-NRDGA committee, _chair- 

man, pe Knott, a advertising 
director, Chicago Sun- 

"TUESDAY MORNING 

School and colleges committee, chair- 
man, Karl Finn, Serene director, 
Cincinnati (O.) Times 

AA) 7 resentation, Business Speak 
Up.” AANR President “Del” Wor- 
thington and AANR Secretary Douglas 
Tavlor. 

Director Harold Barnes and _ Retail 
Direetor Karl Moore from the Bureau 
of Advertising. 

Robert aan Jr., sales manager, 
“The Unexplored Market 
for “Advertsing *% 

Morgan, promotion manager, 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, “Television's 
Efect on Newspaper Circulation.” 

Luncheon. <a Patterson, editor, 
Toledo vow Blad 
ESDAY. ‘AFTERNOON 

NAEA “Off the Record Roundtables,” 
Ralph Callahan, bv siness manage. m- 
niston (Ala.) Star, General Chairman. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 


an 
advertising committee, chairman, James 
Armistead, advertising director, Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Banner and Tennessean. 
ae yy chairman, Russell 
Har: ager general advertising, 
Buffalo (N, NY) Courier-Express, presen- 
tation of NAEA ep ym 
Peter Benzige-. man 
vertising,. St. Paul (Mien) ‘Press Dis 
patch, Merchandising National 
counts.” Tack Lacy, “What. Makes ‘ 
re Tick?” 
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Sunday Paper Forces 
Seven-Day Subscription 


By George A. Brandenburg 


ESTABLISHMENT of a new Sun- 
day paper, going from a six-day 
evening to « forced seven-day sub- 
scription, raising weekly carrier 
delivery rates from 25 to 30 
cents and’ by mail in the first 
zone from $8 to $10, has been 
accomplished by the Rapid City 
(S. D.) Journal. 

E. H. Lighter, Journal general 
manager, says the Sunday Journal, 
established fast fall, is making 
good progress. 

Favors 7-Day Plan 

“We find the forced seven-day 
subscription very satisfactory,” 
said Mr. Lighter, “and strongly 
recommend it. We have only one 
set of Addressograph plates for 
the entire week. Our newsstand 
and street sales run less for Sun- 
day, as there are less newsstand 
locations open on Sunday and 
fewer street sellers. We are grad- 
ually bringing the Sunday total up 
to the daily on newsstands and 
street sales, and during the heavy 
summer tourist season expect to 
exceed the week-day run.” 

Newsstand price on Sunday is 
10 cents a copy. Wholesale rates 
were increased from 3c week- 
day to 6c Sunday. The Journal, 
he reported, lost about 20 car- 
rier subscribers when the forced 
seven-day subscription was inau- 
= They have since all re- 


yr editions are normally 
confined to three—noon, market 
and city final. The Journal now 
closes its Saturday paper at noon 
with one edition and shifts its en- 
tire staff to the Sunday paper. 
The paper formerly carried a 16- 
page tabloid color comic section 
on Saturday. This section has 
now been transferred to the Sun- 
day paper, except in outlying mail, 
where it is used in Friday issues 
to reach mail subscribers on Sat- 
urday. 

Cover Black Hills Region 

“We have attempted to, and 
are actually, putting out a local 
Sunday newspaper,” said Mr. 
Lighter. “We are covering news 
2 the entire Black Hills re- 

gion. We carry little so-called 
boiler-plate and canned news. 
This region is a fertile feature 
story field and we stress it hard, 
with a number of resident string- 
ers and special writers contrib- 
uting steady copy.” 

It was necessary to add a Sun- 
day editor and one general news 
reporter, he explained. In addi- 
tion, reporters were taught to use 
cameras to supplement their Sun- 
day stories. The Sunday Journal 
carries a ‘heavy run of pictures. 
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Overtime was eliminated in the 
composing room by hiring some 
operators and printers who start 
work Tuesday on day or night 
shifts and work five days. 

Reach Out 90 Miles 

The Sunday paper comes off 
the press at 12:30 a.m. and im- 
mediately starts on its motor 
route runs, as far as 90 miles in 
two directions. All carrier deliv- 
eries are made before 8 a.m. Sun- 
day. The Sunday Journal aver- 
ages 32 pages. 

Some advertising copy auto- 
matically transferred from Satur- 
day to Sunday, Mr. Lighter stated. 
Such advertisers as banks, savings 
and loan, some ready-to-wear, 
utility and _ institutional copy 
switchéd over to Sunday, he said. 

“Our total local advertising 
gains seem about normal,” he 
stated, “so we may not be in- 
creasing our total linage much, 
although we definitely know of 
classifications that have increased 
as a result of our Sunday paper. 
Our national advertising has been 
increasing on Sunday, including 
automotive, gas and oil, bedding, 
insurance and home appliances.” 

Mr. Lighter pointed out that 
the new Sunday paper was intro- 
duced last October when the foot- 
ball season was well under way. 
Three metropolitan papers were 
building up Sunday carrier and 
newsstand sales in the territory 
at the time. 


Are Premiums Back? 

INDICATIONS are that more 
newspapers may turn to the use 
of premiums in order to attain 
additional revenue and circula- 
tion, according to Arket C. Lewis, 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Sun. 

He pointed out that most of 
the objections raised against 
premiums were not against the 
use, but rather the abuse of them. 
“If you are to use premiums you 
must get at least the retail price 
of the premium used, plus 50% 
of the price of the paper,” he 
said. 

Mr. Lewis cited, for instance, 
the experience of one paper of 
about 30,000 circulation. This 
circulator learned by experience 
that a solicitor can increase his 
production 50% by the use of 
premiums and not make any more 
calls. “It is only a simple matter 
of business to count the “Think- 
it-over’ type of prospect just as 
good a reader as the prospect that 
can make up his mind in a hurry,” 
he said. “The use of premiums 
certainly helps the salesman with 
this kind of a prospect.” . 








Newspaperboy Publicity 

First six months of the Central 
States Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation’s newspaperboy publicity 
program have resulted in 19,514 
column inches of news—pictures, 
editorial matter and advertising— 
all designed to imcrease news- 
paperboy prestige. In addition, 
148 mailing pieces, circulars, etc., 
have been sent out by Central 
States members. 

“To dramatize this a little bit 
more,” explained M. E. Fisher, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star & Trib- 


une, who handled the compila- 
tion, “the 19,000-odd column 
inches amount to 122 pages, 


counting eight columns to a page, 
20 inches to the page. This is 
more than equivalent to a full 
week’s issue of a 20-page paper 
and more than a complete Sun- 
day issue of most regular metro- 
politan Sunday papers.” 


Carriers Get High Rating 
TEACHERS were recently asked 
by Wilson Taggart, Richmond 
(Ind.) Paliadium-Item, to rate 
carriers. They came up with the 
following percentages based on 
131 city and suburban carriers: 
77% good or better in scholar- 


ship; 96% good or better in at-. 


tendance; 92% good or better in 
neatness; 92% good or better in 
courtesy; 91% good or better in 
dependability. 


Win Washington Trip 

.NorFOLK, Va.—A _ three - day 
trip to Washington, D. C., was 
given 87 newspaper carriers of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger - Dispatch 
who added 40 or more subscribers 
during the period March 27 to 
May 8. 


Father's Day Is Next 

Tue Meridian (Miss.) Star sent 
telegrams on Mother’s Day to the 
mothers of 100 carriers. The 
greeting, signed by Editor-Pub- 
lisher James H. Skewes and Cir- 
culation Manager James Rasco, 
said: “On this Mother’s Day we 
extend hearty greetings to the fine 
mother of a fine son. We know 
you are proud of.... He is do- 
ing a big nd in preparation for 
a bigger future 





Recreation Idea 
City _ recreation 


directors 
throughout New England are giv- 
ing serious thought to a proposal 
put forward by a carrier salesman 
for the Augusta (Me.) Kennebec- 
Journal—Paul F. Sproul, a high 


school senior. While serving as 
“Mayor” of Augusta on Youth 
Day, young Sproul proposed that 
the school gymnasium be opened 
for athletic sessions during holi- 
days and other recesses. 

£ 


Restaurateur Tells 
How Ads Halted Slump 


CuicaGo — Newspaper advertis- 
ing—both small space and full- 
page, four-color ads—helped Is- 
bell’s restaurants here to end a 
recession, Marion Isbell told the 
annual convention of the National 
Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Isbell recalled how his busi- 
ness volume was running 6 to 7% 
under the previous year’s figures 
in 1948, when he turned to ad- 
vertising. He began a series of 
14-line ads in July, 1948. Nine 
of these ads were placed every 
day in various sections of 6ne 
paper. In total there were nearly 
1,500 ads. 

Public reaction to the ads was 
immediate, Mr. Isbell pointed out, 
resulting in a more spectacular 
form of newspaper display adver- 
tising—four-color, full-page ads. 

“In November, 1948, we placed 
a full-page, four-color ad at a 
cost of about $4,000. Although 
we did not cash in on this big 
splash immediately, I am _ con- 
vinced that it marked the bottom 
of my post-war recession. This 
and other full-page color ads, five 
in all, gave me good immediate 
reaction and a certain amount of 
long-haul prestige.” 

a 


Mrs. Cowles’ Estate 

Des Mornes, Ia.—An estate 
valued at $304,035 was left by 
Mrs. Gardner Cowles, Sr., who 
died March 23. It included stock 
in the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une valued at $151,656, accord- 
ing to an inventory filed by her 
son, Gardner Cowles, president of 
the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, as executor. 
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Your kind of medium is best 
for your kind of business... 


Publisher” 


sell the BIG-M 


newspaper mood . 

to E&P for vital newspaper information. 
ALMOST ALL IMPORTANT MEDIA BUYERS READ E&P 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Press Corps 


Would Hail 


Suitcase-Wire Corpse 


By Jerry Walker 


MEN AT work with pencils and 
notebooks have a bone to pick 
with the fellows who set them- 
selves up ir the reporting busi- 
ness with a suitcase and little 
black wire. 

isteri format complaint, 
Reporter Richard J. H. Johnston 
of the New York Times raises 
some questions, among them this 
very pertinent one: are 
we working for . . . newspaper or 
radio station?” 

In these postwar years, wire 
recorders have been poked into 
many a news conference and be- 
tween many a reporter and his 
source of information, but Mr. 
Johnston is just back from the 
wars and is fresh from his first 
encounter with a tape-buttinsky, 
at the South Amboy munitions 
blast. Appropriately, the Times 
man got off a blast about ‘a radio 
man with a wire recorder. 

Question of Ethics 

“It’s a question of ethics,” Mr. 
Johnston told this department. 
“The fellow had a Press card 
stuck in his hat and he set up 
his recording machine wherever 
reporters cornered someone to in- 
terview. 

“All of our questions and an- 
swers were recorded and then put 
on the air a few minutes later. 
In my case. the results of my 
questioning were known hours be- 
fore my paper was printed.” 

The man with the wire, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnston, never asked 
any questions himself, and didn’t 
make it known to the persons be- 
ing questioned that what they 
were telling reporters would be 
broadcast. 

“One official stopped talking 
when he learned about the pres- 
ence of the recorder,” commented 
Mr. Johnston, “and frequently re- 
porters themselves got attacks of 
buck fever when they realized 
their questions would be broad- 
cast.” 

What bothered Mr. Johnston 
even more was that several parts 
of the Q. and A. which he had 
decided not to use in his story, 
for one good journalistic reason 
of another, were on the air even 
before he got to a typewriter. 

Can't Protect ‘Exclusive’ 

“And if you have a special an- 
gle you want to develop in exclu- 
sive interviewing,” said Mr. John- 
ston, “you can’t protect yourself 
if that little suitcase and black 
wire are chasing you around.” 

Mr. Johnston confessed he real- 
ly got mad enough to curse at the 
radio man once, then he dis- 
covered how to sabotage the re- 
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corder . . . just keep swearing 
whenever the machine was turned 
on. But he learned that that’s 
only a temporary weapon, since 
the tape can be cut and edited. 

Covering a spot news story in 
this country was a “new” experi- 
ence to Mr. Johnston again after 
several years overseas, first in 
Europe then in the Far East. He 
returned from Korea and took a 
long rest before rejoining the 
Times city staff. 

In all his news coverage abroad, 
Mr. Johnston said, he had never 
encountered a wire recorder that 
merely took advantage of the re- 
porters’ efforts. Recordings for 
radio use, he said, usually were 
set up with prepared script and 
with full consent of the persons 
being interviewed. 

‘Unwritten Code’ Governs 

That’s the standard practice in 
radio, commented Sydney H. 
Eiges,. vicepresident for press re- 
lations, National Broadcasting Co. 
There’s an unwritten code, he ex- 
plained, which requires that a 
wire recorder box or microphone 
be properly identified with station 
or network symbols, and that the 
persons involved be informed that 
a recording is being made. 

“Our people are instructed also 
to inform the interviewees that 
the tape will be edited for its 
news-worthiness by our news 
room and that it may not be 
broadcast at all,” added Mr. Eiges. 
“Our radio reporters have ex- 
plicit orders to cooperate with 
and not antagonize the press.” 

Ditto for the other networks. 
The man at South Amboy was 
undoubtedly from an independent 
station, perhaps not so familiar 
with the “unwritten code” of the 
networks. 

Want Actors’ Pay 

Mr. Johnston’s reaction to the 
wire recorder, as it might be em- 
ployed by a radio technician 
rather than a trained newsman, 
matches that of fellow-reporters 
who have had to contend with it 
for several years. Not a few have 
raised this question: “If we're 
going to be featured in a broad- 
cast, we want actors’ pay.” 

If you think that’s far-fetched, 
let Mr. Johnston tefl you how 
one South Amboy recording be- 
gan: 

“You will now hear a New 
York Times reporter question- 
eg 


Spot Announcements 

Basil BREWER, vicepresident- 
treasurer of E. Anthony and Sons, 
Inc., has announced plans for a 


radio-TV center to house WNBH 
and WFMR, and allow for tele- 


vision expansion, in New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

The Chicago Tribune subsidi- 
ary, WGN, Inc., has_ invested 


$120,000 in new equipment for 
TV studios. It includes five cam- 
eras. WGN -TV’s daily news 
film, “Chicagoland Newsreel,” re- 
ceived an award from the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club. 

John Walter, WJPG, Green 
Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, now 
heads Wisconsin Network, Inc. 

FCC has okayed purchase of 
KLEE-TV by the Houston (Tex.) 
Post for $740,000. 

A. S. Abell Co., publisher of 
Baltimore (Md.) Sunpapers, is 
dropping its FM outlet to concen- 
trate on television. It gave up its 
AM license in 1948. 

New rate card (the seventh) 
of WIMJ-TV (Milwaukee Jour- 
nal) calls for $450 per hour; 
$80 for one minute or less. 


‘High School Revue’ 

THe St. Louis (Mo.) Globe- 
Democrat is looking back on a 
successful radio promotion with 
the high schools during the year. 

The “High School Revue,” a 
half-hour variety program record- 
ed in 28 different high schools, 
played to an audience of more 
than 35,000 students in their own 
auditorium over the airways from 
KWK, with which the Globe- 
Democrat is affiliated. 

The show, MC’d by Gil New- 
some, boasted of more than 4,000 
actual participants on the air, and 
the acts ranged from Shake- 
spearean sketches to hillbilly du- 
ets. The whole idea was to fo- 
cus attention on the high schools 
of the area through a radio pro- 
gram which the students them- 
selves could put on and enjoy, 
and a series of articles on the in- 
dividual schools in the Feature 
Section of the Sunday Globe- 
Democrat. 





Don’t Let Urgency 
Set Your Hiring Policy 


continued from page 8 





2. Make the best of a second- 
rate staff. With proper direction 
it is possible to produce an ac- 
ceptable product with inferior 
talent. 

3. Decide to make places on its 
staff for a select group of career 
newspaper men and prepare its 
budget to pay them. This is doing 
it the hard way. But a great many 
newspapers are attempting it with 
success. 

But are the capable young men 
available? 

You'll hear time and again that 
they are not. I say that they are 
available in considerable numbers. 
The reasons the newspapers can’t 
reach these men are many: 

1. Newspapers generally do not 
act like they want them. 

2. Other businesses are contin- 
ually scouting for new talent and 


skim off the cream of. the college 
crop. 

3. Many college students have 
been discouraged by the reports of 
small pay and opportunity in the 

business 


newspaper . 

4. Prospects of a rigid pay scale 
with small, periodic raises in many 
news organizations are driving col- 
lege men to look for a field where 
they can have more of a hand in 
their own advancement. 

5. The relatively low starting 
pay. 

Something Genuine io Offer 

The pers must sell the 
journalism students something. We 
have got to convince those who 
are interested in our profession 
that it has something profitable, 
and respectable and genuine to of- 
fer them. 

On the subject of training news- 
paper men, I know only one for- 
mula. This one works. 

It is the very simple method of 
throwing them in and making 
them swim. If the water isn’t too 
deep at first, it will work almost 
invariably with a beginner with 
any interest and an aptitude for 
the business. 

I do not subscribe to any set 
course of training. It must vary 
with the individual’s particular 
talents. 

Some of the very best reporters 
I ever saw were flops on the copy 
desk. And that works the other 
way, too. 

- If we are going to accept jour- 
nalism school training as having 
any value at all, we must recog- 


nize that the product of a journal-- 


ism education has a well rounded 
training when we get him. I have 
found that most of them do. There 
is no reason why the graduate 
can't be put to work immediately 
on a copy desk. It has been our 
experience that they work out ex- 
tremely well there. 


‘Man We Like to Hire’ 

It is the best training for any 
job on the staff that any man can 
be given. We would like to insist 
on it for every editorial depart- 
ment man. 

The man we like to hire for 
The Press is a college graduate, 
either a journalism student, or 
one who has taken an interest in 
college publications. He has had 
two or three years experience on 
a small paper and is dead certain 
that the newspaper business is 
right up his alley. With him the 
training problem is easy. But 
these men are few and far be- 
tween and it has been our experi- 
ence that we must rely more and 
more on the man fresh out of 
college and train him ourselves. 

The one great trouble with this 
is the lack of opportunity to train 
him in every phase of the business, 
a thing he learns through force of 
circumstances on a smaller opera- 
tion. 


Actually, a careful hiring policy 
di the blem of training 





to a point where it ceases to be 
urgent or difficult. 
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Reporter Loses 

s 
Records Fight 

a 
On Technicality 

Waterbury, Conn.—William J. 
Donahue, assistant city editor of 
the Waterbury Republican, was 
denied the right to inspect records 
of the Torrington Board of 
Education in a unanimous deci- 
sion of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court handed down May 29. 

The decision was based on the 
fact that Mr. Donahue, in apply- 
ing for a writ to compel the 
Board of Education to open its 
records to him, did not disclose 
why he wanted to see them. He 
was Torrington correspondent 
when he requested to see the rec- 
ords nearly two years ago. 

Mr. Donahue did not identify 
himself as a reporter, but he main- 
tained that as a resident and elec- 
tor of Torrington, he had the right 
to inspect public records. The 
opinion, written by Justice Ernest 
A. Inglis, does not refer to Mr. 
Donahue as a newspaperman. 

“The rights of an elector to 
inspect public records,” said the 
court, “are analagous to those of 
a stockholder to inspect the books 
of his corporation. Those rights, 
except as controlled by statute, are 
qualified rights which may be ex- 
ercised only for a proper pur- 


The Supreme Court upheld the 
Superior Court's decision by point- 
ing out that Mr. Donahue’s peti- 
tion “failed to allege the plaintiff's 
interest in the inspection of the 
tecords which he sought or his 
purpose in seeking it.” 

“There are some cases,” stated 
the Supreme Court, “in which it 
appears that an elector who is also 
a newspaper reporter has sought 
to inspect public records to obtain 
information which is of public in- 
terest and mandamus (the right to 
inspect) has been granted for that 
— when the purpose is bona 

je.” 


s 
Daily Loses in Suit 
To Inspect Records 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Provi- 
dence Journal Co. suit to compel 
Pawtucket, R. I. officials to allow 


its representatives to inspect tax 
abatement records has been re- 


jected by the State Supreme 
Court. 
The high court’s action re- 


versed a Superior Court ruling 
against the Pawtucket defendants. 
A similar suit is still pending in 
Federal District Court. 

In a unanimous opinion, the 
Supreme Court in effect called the 
mandamus petition for the right 
to see the records too vague and 

The opinion affirmed 
the right of inspection of public 
tecords by a proper person but 
the court did not clarify the 
question of what records are open 
to such inspection and by whom. 
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ANG to Consider 
Joint Bargaining 

A policy of developing joint 
bargaining with other newspaper 
unions, such as tried in Boston 
(E&P, May 27, Pg. 6), will come 
before the annual convention of 
the American Newspaper Guild, 
which opens June 26, in Washing- 
ton. President Truman is sched- 
uled to deliver an address. 

Newspaper unions in New York 
City had an exploratory meeting 
this week to discuss common 
problems and devise methods of 
meeting them. 


Press Advised 
Many Records 
Are Not Open 


Granp Rapips, Mich. — Rep- 
resentatives of 31 Michigan news- 
papers attended the editorial con- 
ference of the Michigan Press As- 
sociation here May 2-3. It was a 
“shirt-sleeve” conference devi 
to roundtable discussions of the 
everyday problems of daily papers. 

Delegates were a little shocked 
when Michigan’s Attorney Gen- 
eral Stephen J. Roth advised them 
in friendly fashion that the press 
has no legal right to access to 
some public records which it has 
long considered itself free to in- 
spect. Even the police “blotter” 
and accident reports are not theirs 
to inspect at will on a legal basis, 
he said. Papers are public only 
when they are so described by law 
and the facts in criminal cases are 
not privileged, he said, until they 
are filed in court, he pointed out. 

New officers of the conference 
are: Donald Frazier, editor, 
Adrian Telegram, chairman; and 
Wallace B. MacLachlin, editor, 
Mt. Clemens  Monitor-Leader, 
vice-chairman. 

* 
Maine Editor Hits 
At Local Censorship 

Orono, Me.—Unofficial censor- 
ship of news by public officials 
and other sources was branded 
“a direct assault on the basic 
principle of freedom of the press” 
by Robert B. Beith, managing edi- 
tor of the Portland Press Herald 
and Evening Express, at a Univer- 
sity of Maine panel discussion 
recently. 

Some news sources, he said, 
are “bottling up some or all of 
the facts in a story. It is hard to 
draw the line between the respon- 
sibility to report all the news and 
the responsibility to the com- 
munity.” 

Vincent F. X. Belleau, city edi- 
tor of the Lewiston Evening Jour- 
nal, said some publishers have cut 
their staffs; many more have not, 
but staffs are required to do more 
work than before the war. The 
five-day, 40 hour week, he said, 
resulted in curtailment of cover- 
age in some areas. 





Weekly Editor 
Wins SDX 
Service Award 


Cuicaco—Sigma Delta Chi’s 
award for public service in news- 
paper journalism goes to the 
weekly Moose Lake (Minn.) Star- 
Gazette, and its editor, James F. 
Etzell. 

Special citations for public 
service were also made to the 
Chicago Daily News and the Mc- 
Comb (Miss.) Enterprise-Journal, 
it was announced this week by 
Victor E. Bluedorn, executive di- 
rector of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The Star-Gazette and its editor 
were cited for their fight last 
year to have the Carlton County, 
Minn., clerk of vital statistics 
open his records to the public, 
the judges. pointed out. 

The judges cited Mr. Etzell’s 
campaign as “a courageous con- 
tribution to the profession of 
journalism and freedom of the 
press in the face of terrific oppo- 
sition.” 

Daily News Cited 

The Chicago Daily News was 
cited for its many campaigns for 
civic betterment. The judges 
pointed to the expose of state 
funds for relief, which resulted 
in fraud violators being brought 
into court; the campaign concern- 
ing illegal existence of South Side 


jitney .cabs, which caused the Chi- 
cago city commissioner of lic 
vehicles to resign, and to the reve- 
lations that 51 downstate editors 
and publishers were carried on 
the state payroll. 

Another special citation went 


to the McComb En our- 
nal and its editor-publisher, J. O. 
Emmerich. The judges noted 
that, even though located in a 
state heavily populated by Ne- 
groes, Editor Emmerich, on learn- 


newspaper. Subsequently, wr ago 

of the community accepted the 

—— for periodic inspec- 
the jail. 


aol Enterprise-Journal eo 
lished the church 
findings, and, as a_ result, the 
practice of whipping Negroes has 
stopped in the local jail, the 
judges pointed out. 

In a the _ Enterprise- 
Journal was cited for its public 
service farm program. 

a 


36 Pages On Homes 

CuarLotte, N. C.—Opening its 
Annual Home Show, the Char- 
lotte Observer published a 36- 
page section calling attention to 
41 exhibits. The edition carried 
67,000 lines of advertising. 
F. Earl Crawford, feature and 
promotion advertising manager of 
the Observer, was in charge. 
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12 Nieman Fellows Tell 
How to Write Better 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University 


READING, WRITING, Ap NEWS- 
PAPERS. By Twelve Nieman Fel- 


lows, 1950 Group. 44 Holyo e xe Bae 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Re- 
A Special lan, ye 1950. 

a year. 


Ricurgousness should be read- 
able in the newspaper. Govern- 
ment should be understandable. 
For last year nearly 53 million 
persons bought newspapers. Prob- 
ably nearly a hundred million read 
them. And never again in our life- 
time will news be simple—or re- 
mote. 

The job can be done, 12 Nie- 
man Fellows declare. And in this 
special issue of Nieman Reports, 
they explain specifically how—in 
13 articles that total some 50,000 
words. 

Perhaps news of “economic 
problems,” they imply, can be spe- 
cific and exciting as a sports event, 
which in competitive and quarter- 
back aspects it closely resembles— 
news of the “international mone- 
tary fund,” of “the European cur- 
rency union plan,” for instance, 
or of domestic finance. 

History in a Hurry 

This complicated chronicle — 
this history in a hurry—should be 
clear the first time readers see it. 
And interesting. As clear and in- 
teresting as the comics, the color 
movies, or television. So should 
news of power politics—munici- 
pal, national, and international. 
For never again will the lives ‘of 
readers be far removed from any 
of this news. And on all of it, 
many experts write “bewildering 
jargon,” these writers charge. 

News-story design is wrong, to 
begin with, charges Theodore 
Morrison in his introduction. Pro- 
fessor Morrison directs “English 
A” at Harvard and has conducted 
seminars in writing for the Fel- 
lows. 

“You can’t build sentences in 
shapely, economical fashion,” Dr. 
Morrison warns, “when you have 
to crowd your main news into the 
top of a funnel and dribble the 
rest out the bottom, expecting 
that the spout may be torn off 
and thrown away, the top sealed 
and delivered to the public by 
forces beyond your control.” 

That has a familiar ring. It’s 
been cried in torment in many a 
newsroom. For the spout that’s 
cut off carries frequently the re- 
porter’s ecstatically conceived and 
pain-born ending. Yet the in- 
verted pyramid is a natural for 
papers put together quickly, and 
for readers who haven't time to 
read all of every story. 

But you don’t have 


h, 


ily i y> 


to be 
one con- 
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tributor points out. (The articles 
aren’t signed. Authors’ names are 
lumped at the end, and you do 
your own guessing.) The short 
lead, for instance. It leaves some- 
thing for the second sentence, 
and for the third and the fourth: 

“Traffic Judge J. E. Hutchens 
was fired today.” 

“Alger Hiss was sentenced to- 
day to five years in a federal 
penitentiary.” 

“President Truman announced 
today he had ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to produce 
the hydrogen bomb.” 

“President Roosevelt died to- 
day.” 

“The Army Air Forces have 
released on the Japanese an atomic 
bomb of explosive power equal to 
20,000 tons of TNT.” 

Later, in the body of the story, 
connectives help, a contributor 
recalls. “When you end a sen- 
tence with a colon, you connect 
it with what follows. When you 
number a group of happenings, 
1, 2, 3, you connect them. When 
you begin a sentence with But, 
And, Then, Next, Later, At the 
same time, Meanwhile, On the 
other hand, Besides, Therefore, 
you connect the sentence with 
what went before. When you 
write, ‘This is important because 
... you are connecting a single 
item with the subject as a whole. 
Such a connection can be of the 
greatest value. Yet they are often 
edited out as wordy.” 

Tell What It Means 

Turning to “background” in re- 
porting, a contributor warns that 
“factual objectivity can be car- 
ried to the extreme of unintelligi- 
bility.” Reporters get into the 
habit of thinking, he charges, “I 
can’t write that unless I can quote 
somebody.” 

Yet not everybody is an expert 
on the ECA. “Some readers,” 
this writer cautions, “can’t tell a 
clearing agency from an interna- 
tional monetary fund without a 
scorecard.” They need explanatory 
material, definitions and back- 
ground. The reporter should come 
down from the clouds of ‘inter- 
national financial and monetary 


problems’ and tell his readers 
frankly and _ informally, ‘this 
means that... .’” 


Doing precisely that made Ray- 
mond Clapper a widely read col- 
umnist. His pieces seldom made 
you grab a pen and write your 
congressman. But because he was 
a great backgrounding reporter, 
he left you understanding better 
than you did before the news. 





On similar principle,. this was 
the third paragraph of an Asso- 
ciated Press story on p 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act: 

They would continue the present 
ban on closed shop contracts but 
permit the making of preferential 
hiring contracts. Both types are 
banned by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In a closed shop, only union men 
can be hired. “Preferential hir- 
ing” means the employer must 
hire union men if they are avail- 
able. 

“News has a meaning, and 
there is a way to explain it,” 
still another writer declares in 
this issue of Nieman Reports. 
“And unless we do explain it, 
important néws will always run 
second to Li’l Abner.” 

Deadlines vs. Style 

In an article on the nature of 
news and -the way its hurry, and 
the temptation to blow it out of 
proportion, affects writing, a con- 
tributor charges that “deadlines, 
the rush of competition, and the 
leg-man system militate against 
good style. But an understanding 
of the problems they present,” he 
hopes, “may minimize their ad- 
verse influence.” 

In a piece urging that the good 
reporter must learn to translate 
complex news—to think big in 
small words—the writer declares: 
“Some newspapermen don’t know 
what they’re talking about. Some 
know a whole lot, but they never 
bother to tell their readers. This 
problem of the specialist and his 
audience is one that concerns the 
whole trade, small papers as well 
as their larger brothers.” 

And then, for the editorial page, 
a writer charges that “a strange 
new quiet has settled down upon 
it. Among reasons he gives is 
that too few papers allow editorial 
writers a chance to do reporting 
for their facts and views. 

“Papers could profit,” he sug- 
gests, “from the example of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Its edi- 
torial writers are regularly sent 
out to dig up background ma- 
terial. They thus keep the re- 
portorial outlook that no news- 
paperman, in whatever capacity, 
should ever lose.” 

List of Writers 

Writers ot these pieces are Rob- 
ert H. Fleming, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal; William German, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle; Donald J. Gon- 
zales, United Press; Hays Gorey, 
Salt Lake City Tribune; Max R. 
Hall, Associated Press; John L. 
Hulteng, Providence (R. 1.) Jour- 
nal; John P. McCormally, Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gazette; Murrey 
Marder, Washington (D. C.) Post; 
Clark R. Mollenhoff, Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register; William M. 
Stucky, Lexington (Ky.) Leader; 
Richard J. Wallace, Memphis 
Press Scimitar, and Melvin S. 
Wax, Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 

In this 60-page issue, these 
practicing young newsmen—aver- 
age age, 31—come to grips with 


specific techniques that probably 
cannot be too often emphasized. 
Their key principle is old but 
valid and too little adhered to— 
that good writing is mostly good 
thinking. Not something you do 
with words alone, but something 
you do with the writer’s own leg- 
work and with facts. 

You cannot separate a writer’s 
thoughts—the furnishings and na- 
ture of his mind, his glandular 
vigor —from the tailoring with 
which he clothes them for public 
promenade. Dress a woman in 
creations of the finest couturiere, 
and it still is the lines of her 
body, the expression of her face, 
and the quality of her conversa- 
tion that give style—or burlesque 
—to her gown. 

Yet you cannot ignore the 
couturiere—her design and fitting, 
her sewing of the seams. Like- 
wise, pictures worth sharing must 
hang in the writer's mind. He 
must have something to say. But 
it isn’t much good, in this hur- 
ried world, unless he knows how 
to say it—quickly, unmistakably, 
irresistibly. 


German Publishers Are 
Assured About Leases 


FRANKFURT, Germany—German 
newspaper publishers in the U. S. 
Zone operating under mandatory 
leases on printing plants have been 
reassured by the U. S. High Com- 
missioner that these leases will 
continue in effect and that the 
Newspaper Leases Review Board 
will continue to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction regarding them. 

Reaffirmation of the board’s au- 
thority was stated in a reply by 
Ralph Nicholson, director of the 
Office of Public Affairs, to a letter 
from Franz Karl Maier, president 
of the Association of Newspaper 
Publishers in the U. S. Zone, in- 
quiring whether changes in the 
terms of the leases have been ap- 
proved by the High Commissioner, 

The object of the mandatory 
lease policy is the strengthening 
of the German democratic press 
by assuring it of plant tenure un- 
til proper facilities can be ob- 
tained. 

a 


Big May Issues 

MiLwavuKEE, Wis.— The Jour- 
nal here published a 106- and a 
96-page paper May 25-26, includ- 
ing an average of 100 columns of 
classified in each issue to help 
swell the month’s total advertising 
volume to more than 4,000,000 
lines. No special sections or edi- 
tions were involved. 

* 


Benefit for Fund 

HarTForD, Conn.—A stage and 
screen show will be presented at 
the 3,300-seat Bushnell Memorial 
Auditorium June 3 at 10 p.m. 
for the benefit of the Times Farm 
Fund. Thousands of Hartford’s 
needy youngsters have been given 
vacations during the farm’s 40 
years of operation. 
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Bright Ideas 


for 

Tue Passaic (N. J.) Herald- 
News invited readers to write 
500-word essays on the commun- 
ity in a Mid-Century Essay Con- 
test. The first prize essay, by a 
public utilities claims investigator, 
was put inio official archives by 
the State Librarian. 


Lesson for Teacher 

As part of the first Business- 
Industry-Education program of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Day- 
ton (O.) News had 20 teachers 
as all-day guests. They toured 
the plant, conferred with re- 
porters and editors, heard from 
Circulation Manager John Shank 
on the training of carrier boys, 
and went back to their schools 
with a better knowledge of the 
newspaper business to impart to 
pupils. 


Wall St. Joins Main 

THE Oxnard (Calif.) Press- 
Courier recently sponsored an in- 
vestment course for women, with 
750 at four sessions. It was the 
first occasion when the Wall 
Street firm of Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane tied in 
with a newspaper to conduct such 
a course. The promotion paid 
off with advertising. 


Movie Essays 

IN AN EFFORT to emphasize 
that “movies are better than ever” 
the Rocky Mountain News (Den- 
ver) and Colorado’s theater own- 
ers are conducting a daily con- 
test. Each day readers are given 
an opportunity to write why a 
certain movie was outstanding 
after seeing a reprint of some out- 
standing scene. Winners are 
given an annual pass which will 
admit two persons to any theatre 
in the state. 


‘Your Job’ Column 

JoB-SEEKERS may pick up some 
helpful pointers from a column 
entitled “Your Job” in the classi- 
fied advertising columns of the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer. 
The column is written by Leigh 
Taylor, job consultant. 

& 


Mothers’ Day Pix 

SCRANTON, Pa.—The Scran- 
tonian (Sunday) carried special 
Mother’s Day pages in which 261 
pictures, comprising 746 faces of 
mothers and children, were used. 
Mrs. J. Harold Brislin, women’s 
editor, said this was the largest 
Mother’s Day edition in the Scran- 
tonian’s history. 


a 
Pay Raise at Mill 
MoNnTREAL—A_ general wage 
increase of 5% has been ne- 
gotiated for workers at the Price 
Bros. & Co. mill. The contract 
also grants three-week holidays. 


St. Louis P-D 

Offers $250,000 
s = 

In Civic Plan 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Post-Dis- 
patch on May 28 concluded a de- 
tailed series on civic needs and 
future plans entitled “Progress or 
Decay? St. Louis Must Choose.” 
It began with an introductory ar- 
ticle on Sunday, March 5 and 
ended with a summary by Harland 
Bartholomew, noted city planner. 
Each took a full page free of ad- 
vertising. 

In an editorial the Post-Dis- 
patch pledged itself to subscribe 
$250,000 to _ fund of $2,000,000 
or more to be raised for urban 
redevelopment by a mayor’s com- 
mittee of civic leaders. 

Multi-Color Maps 

Accompanying each story were 
elaborate illustrations consisting 
of multi-color maps and drawings, 
most of them by George Conrey 
of the Post-Dispatch art staff. 
Final art work was a dramatic 
night interpretation of the sug- 
gested development of downtown 
St. Louis’s west border as done by 
Hugh Ferriss, New York architect 
formerly of St. Louis. 

Emphasis was given the prob- 
lems of housing, education, Negro 
needs and coordination of St. 
Louis with the county (of which 
it is not a part) and other com- 
munities in the entire St. Louis 
area. Possible solutions and cost 
factors were stressed. 

Many of the articles were writ- 
ten by Richard G. Baumhoff; the 
rest were by Selwyn Pepper, 
David Wallin and ng Wilensky, 
also of the news staff. The entire 
project was directed by Julius *Kly. 
man, editor of the. paper’s roto- 
gravure section, who was relieved 
of his normal duties during the 
period 


S. F. Chronicle Host 
To Eastern Admen 


San Francisco—The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle entertained 22 
advertising agency executives, 
eight representatives of Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co. and eight 
wives who accompanied their hus- 
bands on the trip this week. The 
guests came by airplane. 
Entertainment for the second 
annual invitation tour included a 
reception with local advertising 
people and media representatives, 
a luncheon and dinner with Paul 
C. Smith, editor and _ general 
manager of the Chronicle, and a 
luncheon at the Burlingame home 
of George T. Cameron, publisher. 
An airplane tour of Northern 
California, followed by a dinner 
at Fisherman’s Wharf, will bring 
the tour to a close June 4. 
Success of last —_ inaugural 
visitation resulted in 
to continue the —_ mg te H. 
Gamble, manager of general ad- 
vertising, said. 


$3 


Newspapers picked up a bigger 
slice of the sales dollar of depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops in 
1949 than in 1948, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association re- 
ported this week. 

In its 25th annual volume on 
merchandising operations 
throughout the United States, 
NRDGA_ declared department 
stores with annual sales of more 
than $1,000,000 spent 2.31 cents 
out of every dollar of sales on 
- Newspaper--space~ in: 1949, .com- 

pared with 2.18 in 1948. Figures 
were based on reports from 195 
stores. 

Specialty shops, 33 reporting, 
put out 2.86 cents as against 2.72 
cents in 1948. 

The 2.31% for department 
Stores equaled more than half 
of the total budget for publicity. 
Total budgets averaged 4.21% of 
sales in 1949 as against 3.94% 
in 1948. 

Comparisons for specialty shops 
were almost as satisfactory for 
newspapers. Total publicity ex- 
penditures for such shops during 
1949 amounted to 5.36 cents out 
of every sales dollar as against 
5.07 cents the previous year. 

Other Media Lag 

No other advertising medium 
approached within hailing distance 
of the newspapers. Most of them, 
according to NRDGA, moved 
backward as far as their take in 
the advertising dollar was figured. 

Total direct mail expenditures 
of department stores, for example, 
dropped to 0.12 cents in 1949, 
compared with 0.13 cents in 1948. 
Radio got 0.12 cents as against 
0.14 cents. Car cards and bill- 
boards picked up less than one 
mill of every dollar. Periodicals 
and programs got 0.04 cents last 
year, compared with 0.06 cents 
in 1948. 

The 33 specialty stores, doing 
more than $1,000,000 annual 
business in each case, reduced ra- 
dio appropriations from 0.08 cents 
in 1948 to 0.07 cents last year. 
Direct mail picked up from 0.19 
cents to 0.20 cents. Car cards 
and billboards got nothing either 
year. Periodicals and programs 
remained unchanged at 0.11 cents. 
Stores Spend $1; Papers Get 54c 

Or look at the story another 
way: How much of the publicity 
dollar of department stores went 
to newspapers? 

The answer for 1949 was 54 
cents. In 1948, it was 53 cents. 

Specialty shops spent 57 cents 
as against the previous 56 cents. 

Where sales for the year ran 
between $1,000,000 and $2,000,- 
000, department stores spent 53 
cents out of the publicity dollar 
‘on newspapers. Where i 
ran between 10 and 20 million 


54 





Big Stores Spend More 
Of Ad Dollar In Papers 


annually, the newspaper share was 
58 cents. Most of the added few 
cents was at the expense of dis- 
play. 

In the 20 to 50 million annual 
volume stores, newspaper space 
took 52 cents of the publicity 
budget while magazines and bill- 
boards got a bigger share than in 
the smaller stores—around 10 
cents for this group as against 4 
cents in the 10 to 20 million dol- 
lar group. 

Big ‘Ones Go For Papers 

To some extent this was off- 
set by the 13 biggest stores of 
them all, those doing more than 
$50,000,000 business during the 
year. Here, newspapers got 56 
cents of the ad budget while 
magazines got 4 cents. 

For comparisons with local 
stores in communities around the 
nation, newspaper space sal 
will find the NRDGA report con- 
siderably valuable. NRDGA an- 
alyzed linage as well as_per- 
centages of the sales and the ad 
dollar. 

Take the small department 
store doing between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000 annual business. 
Of 27 stores reporting, the largest 
number of lines used by any one 
was 594,370 during 1949. The 
smallest was 25,102. Average an- 
nual linage was 322,344 and 
median linage 397,411. 

An interesting contrast was the 
linage of stores doing more than 
$50,000,000. The smallest in this 
group was 219,006, or less than 
the average for stores in the 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 class. 
But the average for these biggest 
stores was 3,972,522 lines and 
the median 4,266,000 lines. Top 
linage was 6,473,082 for one of 
the big stores. 

There wasn’t much doing in 
television. The largest amount 
of TV time by any one store was 
4 hours and 30 minutes a week, 
bought by a firm in the $20,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 class. An- 
other store in the same class used 
only 2 minutes on TV during a 
week. 





a 
Wiatt Smith Dies; 
West Virginia Editor 

HuNTINGTON, W. Va. — Wiatt 
Smith, 64, veteran managing edi- 
tor of the Huntington Herald- 
Dispatch, died May 27. He had 
been confined to his home much 
of the time since he suffered a 
stroke Aug. 13, 1942, 

Besides a daily column, pro- 
duced with the help of a staff 
member who called at his home 
or took dictation from him over 
the telephone, his help was sought 
whenever a story of major impor- 
tance, or about a major Hunting- 
ton personality, was in the news. 








Gets ‘Quake Scoop 


As House Crumbles 

Lima, Peru — While his head 
was still bleeding from a wound 
suffered when his house collapsed 
about him, Carlos Velasco, United 
Press correspondent in Cuzco, 
gave the first report of the earth- 
quake there to the outside world. 
Mr. Velasco and his family were 
at dinner when the house crum- 
bled. He pulled his wife and child 
to safety and then got to a tele- 
phone. 





McCarran Aims 
To Delay Action 
On Racing Bill 


WASHINGTON — An oblique at- 
tack on the anti-racing news bill 
will delay its appearance in the 
Senate and count heavily in de- 
feating or watering down the com- 
mittee version. 

Senator Pat McCarran, Demo- 
crat from Reno, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, has asked 
that the draft be referred to his 
group for examination before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee sends it to the floor. 

By the terms of the committee- 
approved bill, a federal offense 
would be committed when there 
is interstate transmission of cer- 
tain types of information pertain- 


-ing to horse or dog racing. Until 


the race begins, it. would be illegal 
to send by telephone, telegraph, 
or radio, any news of track odds, 


changes in odds, scratches, 
changes in jockeys, weights or 
selections. 


How far such a ban would go 
in barring transmission of news 
incidentally affecting the race but 
also having major general interest, 
is a subject of speculation. A 
known favorite might break a leg 
before post time. The query 
arises: since this would affect 
betting, could the story be wired 
as straight news? 


s 
Florida Board Clears 
AP in Bookie Probe 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—Horse race 
bookmakers are not. obtaining 
their information from Associa- 
ted Press dispatches, the Florida 
Utilities Commission said _ this 
week. 

The commission, with the co- 
operation of the AP, conducted 
an investigation and concluded: 

. Associated Press is a 
legitimate newsgathering agency 
and is not engaged in the dis- 
semination of information for 
gambling purposes in violation of 
the laws of this state.” 

Attorney General Richard Er- 
vin had requested the AP to see 
if it could discontinue sending to 
Florida newspapers “flash results” 
of races furnished by Continental 
Press Service. The AP had de- 
clined. 


Roper Finds 
Overemphasis 
On Hollywood 


Newspaper readers want ‘more 
page-one stories on serious na- 
tional problems, but editors are 
spoon-feeding the customers with 


Hollywood froth, says Elmo 
Roper, public opinion analyst. 
“It is the belief of some news- 
paper editors and others who deal 
with the news that any serious 
piece of information must usu- 
ally be sugar-coated before the 


public can digest it,” Mr. Roper ° 


said in a Columbia Broadcasting 
System program May 28. “We 
are led to believe at times that 
what Elizabeth Taylor wore at 
her recent wedding to young Con- 
rad Hilton, Jr., is more impor- 
tant to most of the American 
people than, for example, what 
the 81st Congress is doing in 
Washington, or what the foreign 
ministers are doing in London.” 

But Mr. Roper conducted a 
survey and has found out differ- 
ent. Here’s what his survey 
shows: 


INTEREST IN HOLLYwoop News 
Well, now, I don’t know.... 4% 


Let’s have it all........... 3% 
2 SEs a ere 18% 
reer 31% 
We met FOr MS... wc ncscsce 44% 


Almost half the people in the 
“let’s have it all” group are “that 
curious product of our society 
who cluster about stage doors and 
attend crooners’ broadcasts, and 
who are known wide and far as 
bobby-soxers,” Mr. Roper said. 


INTEREST IN WASHINGTON NEWS 
Don’t know own mind...... 
Want to know ail the facts. . 15% 
Definitely interested........ 36% 
eee “500d ® 
Not interested............. 13% 


“There are five times as many 
people who want to know every- 
thing they can about what’s hap- 
pening in Washington as want to 
know an equal amount about 
Hollywood,” Mr. Roper declared. 

“Taking the next category, we 
found there are almost exactly 
twice as many people who say 
they are definitely interested in 
Congress as say the same thing 
about Hollywood. And there are 
an equal number who say they 
are interested in Congress or 
Hollywood only occasionally. 

“But when we come to those 
who say they aren't interested at 
all in either Congress or Holly- 
wood, we find that there is over 
three times as much apathy over 
what the stars in the movies do 
as what the solons in Washington 
do.” 
Mr. Roper reported also that 
interest in government news is on 

increase. He called for re- 
evaluation of judgment by editors. 
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Byoir Defends 
A&P Ads 
In Newspapers 


Business may properly buy 
space in newspapers to present ar- 
guments to the public when an in- 
dividual firm is confronted with 
government charges, Carl Byoir, 
public relations counsel for the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.. 
told Eprror & PUBLISHER this 
week. 

In defending “public opinion” 
advertising, Mr. Byoir took a posi- 
tion similar to that of the New 
York Times which discussed the 
problem editorially. (E&P, May 
27, page 12). The Times said 
charges against companies should 
be tried in the courts but that the 
Justice Department, by issuing a 
press release on the A&P case, had 
attempted to try the case in the 
forum of public opinion as well. 
This justified response by the com- 
pany in the form of advertising, 
the Times indicated. 

Mr. Byoir expanded on this rea- 
soning. 

“It is true that newspapers pub- 
lish the answers of business or- 
ganizations that have been at- 
tacked,” he said, “but it is axio- 
matic that the answer rarely 
catches up with the charge, and 
even when it does, it does not al- 
ways command the space or at- 
tention that the charge did. 

“This is particularly true when a 
governmental agency is involved. 
The statements of government offi- 
cials. are properly regarded as 
news. The statements of business 
are not always rated as having 
such high news value. 

“From the viewpoint of news 
coverage, therefore, the general ef- 
fect on the public is that the 
charges have greater impact than 
the answer. This is particularly 
true because the average Ameri- 
can citizen very properly has 
great respect for his government.” 

Not Aimed at Judge 

To equalize the weight of news 
coverage, Mr. Byoir declared 
newspaper advertising was the log- 
ical solution. But, he added, the 
space is bought to give the public 
the complete picture rather than 
to influence the court’s decision. 

“We don’t believe for a minute 
that anything A&P is saying in 
their ads or anything the anti- 
trust lawyers are saying in their} 
speeches is going to have any ef- 
fect on the decision of the judge 
who eventually hears this case,” 
Mr. Byoir said. “If that were 
A&P’s plan, they would never 
have to run these ads in any pa- 
pers outside of New York City, 
where the case is going to be 
tried.” 

A&P ads are being run in about 
2,500 newspapers coast to coast. 

“After long and expensive liti- 
gation,” he said, “you may win 
free in the court of law, but in 


damaged and your business jeop- 
ardized in the court of public 


opinion. 
“We say that A&P or ‘any busi- 


ness organization under — similer 
attack not only has the right, but 
the responsibility to defend them- 
selves through advertising or any 
other legitimate means in the 
court of public opinion, just as 
they propose to defend themselves 
in the law courts.” 


Auto Dealers 
Want Local Rate 
In Newspapers 


Automobile dealers in Washing- 
ton last week made their first 
move to get the lower local dis- 
play rate for their advertisements 
instead of the national rate. 

The National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association set up a special ad- 
vertising committee to study rate 
structures in newspapers, begin- 
ning with the premise that current 
practice discriminates against auto 
advertising as compared with ads 
promoting brand lines of non-auto 
products. 

Members are J. M. Sanders, of 
Hill & Tibbits, Washington Ford 
dealer, Fred G. Litsinger, Litsing- 
er Motor Co. of Chicago, and 
Charles Schnurmacker, -Manhattan 
Pontiac Co. of New York. 

“We feel that retailers of auto- 
mobiles should not be charged na- 
tional rates for display advertising 
in newspapers when retailers run- 
ning ads merchandising national 
brands of other goods get local 
rates,” Mr. Schnurmacker told 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

Cooperative ads at the national 
rate “discriminate” against auto- 
mobile dealers, he added. 


ao 
Cooler in Meridian 
MERIDIAN, Miss. —The Mer- 
idian Star, of which James H. 
Skewes is editor and publisher, 


has_ air-conditioned its entire 
plant. 
s 
New WU Ad Tieup 
SEATTLE, Wash.— The Seattle 


Times has instituted a statewide 
system for receiving classified ads, 
working with Western Union. 
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the meantime, your reputation is 
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Critic Takes Leave 
To Write Biography 
Cincinnati, O. John P. 
Rhodes, music critic on the En- 
quirer, has taken three months’ 
leave to finish writing in Paris a 
biography of the French composer, 
Charles Saint-Saens. For 10 years 
he has been compiling data for the 
first work in English on that sub- 


t. 

Before joining the Enquirer in 
1936, Mr. Rhodes studied at the 
Universities of Nancy and Paris 
under a duPont scholarship award- 
ed by the Institute of International 
Education. His World War Il 
service was mainly in Paris. 

2 


Boston Globe Cited 

Boston—A special award for* 
editorials sympathetic to the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel 
was presented recently to the Bos- 
ton Globe by the New England 
region of the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations. 

s 


Hope Star in ABC 

The Hope (Ark.) Star on May 
16 was elected to membership in 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Mirror Sponsors 
High School Concert 

The New York Daily Mirror 
and its publisher, Charles B. Mc- 
Cabe, sponsored a concert in Car- 
negie Hall May 26 by the All- 
Cityz High School Chorus and Or- 
chestra. The concert was given 
by 90 instrumentalists and 200 
vocalists. 

Mayor O’Dwyer praised Mr. 
McCabe and the Mirror for spon- 
sorship of the program, and the 
students for their endeavors. 

* 


Color in 3 Ads 

RicHMOND, Va. — Three ad- 
vertisers used one color and black 
in the Richmond News- Leader of 
May 25. Copy..with «yellow: fea- 
tured Hellmann's Mayonnaise; 
with red, Johnson’s new Car- 
Plate wax; with a special red, 
Town House oval crackers. 


a 

Reuters Added 

St Louis, Mo.—The Si. Louis 
Globe-Democrat has added Reu- 
ters service. It already had As- 
sociated Press, New York Times 
and North American Newspaper 
Alliance. 
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Rufus Woods, 
Coulee Dam 
Promoter, Dies 


WENATCHEE, Wash.—Rufus 
Woods died in Ontario, Canada, 
on May 29 while on a trip with 
his wife and son. He was seeking 
more firsthand information on 
power and apples. 

The homespun and kindly pub- 
lisher campaigned continuously for 
23 years until the dream of Grand 
Coulee Dam became a reality. The 
great dam was not his own idea, 
and he ted any i 
which might detract from the 
prominence he reserved for his 
friend, Billy Clapp. But the 
dream became his project, and \ 
into it he poured his own intense 
devotion and the unflagging sup- 
port of the newspaper he had built 
out of a virtual wilderness, the 
Wenatchee Daily World. 

It was a rough and tough strug- 
gle, begun in July, 1918, when the 
publisher galloped his horse back 
from Ephrata, Wash., to write the 
story headed: “Formulate Brand 
New Idea for Irrigation Grant.” 
He told how William Clapp had 
Suggested the plan in a conversa- 
tion with him and Gale Mathews. 

Friends snickered, residents 
laughed, Rufus Woods was la- 
belled Munchausen. 

“For 13 of the 23 years the 
World stood alone, the only news- 
paper fighting for the program,” 
Mr. Woods later ‘told Eprror & 
‘PUBLISHER. “We were subjected to 
all types of pressure. There was 
political pressure, big money pres- 
sure, utility pressure. We were 
even opposed by our own Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

“Eprror & PUBLISHER gave us a 
nice editorial years ago. But the 
going was tough. There was just 
a group of us, and we had to 
Scrimp together and save what we 
could to keep on fighting. Those 
were the long years. But what an 
interesting life it was.” 

That was the way Rufus Woods 
summarized the years as a pub- 
lisher which opened when he took 
over a bankrupt sheet as the cub 
reporter. He himself became a 
globe-travelled reporter. He was 
in Vienna when Adolf Hitler en- 
tered as conqueror, he toured 
South America, twice inspected 
Russia, and toured the nation with 
a circus—as a clown. . 

In the World plant, he had two 

Offices — equally cluttered with 
newspapers, books, oddities. One 
was his hideout, reached through 
the back shop. There he would 
hold forth when he wished to 
avoid interruptions of a citizenry 
which had learned to seek out the 
publisher whenever any matter of 
concern developed. 
_ He was just as proud that his 
newspaper was the first small city 
plant in the West to install an en- 
graving plant—in 1910—as he was 
on the part he played in harnass- 
ing the Columbia River. 
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@bituary 


Dav E. Krssocx, 59, military 
editor of the Toronto (Ont.) Tele- 
gram until his retirement four 
years ago, May 21. He joined the 
newspaper as radio editor in 1922. 

Jim Scott, 63, chief librarian 
for the Akron (O.) Beacon Jour- 





Maury Gopcnaux, 32, member 
of the editorial staff of the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Examiner, killed 
by an automobile May 25 in a 
pedestrian crosswalk. 

RatpH C. Horn, 70, manager 
of the industrial advertising de- 
partment of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press for 10 years, May 28. 

Jack Hancock, 50, political 
writer of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News and former managing 
editor of the Fargo (N. D.) 
Forum and former executive assis- 
tant to former Gov. HucuH L. 
Wuirre of North Dakota, May 23. 

Davip J. O'Conner, retired edi- 
tor of the (Massachusetts) State 
House News Service, a post he 
held for 25 years. 

Ernest E. (ERNIE) ROESER, 68, 
editor of the State Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania Fraternal Order of 
Police, May 27, in Pittsburgh. He 
had served as city editor of the 
old Pittsburgh Dispatch, as reporter 
for the old Pittsburgh Leader and 
the old Pittsburgh Post and as 
publicit~ agent for Lillian Russell, 
actress. 

Mrs. MiLprep M. pDEBary, 66, 
editor of the Leonia (N. J.) Life 
and former assistant city editor 
of the Fort Dodge (Ia.) Mes- 
senger and feature writer for the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Capital and for- 
mer correspondent for the Bergen 
(N. J.) Evening Record, May 20. 

Bert P. Dog, 75, who reported 
news of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., for Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia newspapers 
for many years, recently in Exeter. 

ExisaAH T. SHURTER, 88, tele- 
graph editor for the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant for more than 
half a century, May 29 








n 
Frank S. Sefrit, 

a 
Little Merchant 
w e x 
Father’, Dies 

BELLINGHAM, Wash.—Frank S. 
Sefrit, 82-year-old vicepresident 
and general manager of the Bel- 
lingham Herald, died here May 27. 
He had been the Herald’s pub- 
lisher since 1911. 

His survivors include two sons, 
Charles, Business manager, and 
Ben, city editor of the Herald, 
owned by S. A. Perkins of the 
Perkins Press, Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. Sefrit’s 65 years of news- 
paper service included establish- 
ment, test and presentation of 
what developed into the Little 
Merchant Plan now used by many 
newspaper circulation depart- 
ments. This was in 1911 when he 
was associated with his brother, 
Charles, in publishing the old 
Washington (Ind.) Gazette, now 
the Herald. His method of plac- 
ing boys on their own for route 
distribution, collection and devel- 
opment was described in an 1894 
issue of Newspaperdom, later 
merged with Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

On the coast for his health after 
seven years as general manager of 
the Salt Lake City (Utah) Trib- 
une and Telegram,-he was asked 
to evaluate the plant of the Bel- 
lingham American and Reveille. 
He suggested the new owners 
merge the paper with the Herald, 
one of five Washington state pa- 
pers then owned by Mr. Perkins. 
In the merger agreement, Mr. 
Perkins stipulated he be manager 
and he remained conti ly in 





CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion. 


HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive insertions of same 
copy. 


Additional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box prone lg 





3 lines minimum. 


Count approximately 6 letter 


ads with ‘wate space and/or ot 
pa fy tH 


i four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 





fostage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 





*kxkSound yh in selected Pub- 
lication Pri Arthur W. Stypes, 
625 Market St., ‘nn Francisco 5, Cal. 

ee States & Southwest 

DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 

Ray E. a tohler & Associates 

312 pasion Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiet 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 








that role since. 
s 


Hoover Report Ads 

The Advertising Council has 
added a public service campaign 
to promote the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s report for more efficient 
organization of the executive 
branch of the federal govern- 
ment. Mats of various sizes will 
be available to newspapers without 
charge. 


Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to oud the publisher, and to 
you, a 
N FEIGHNER AGENCY 
.. toa, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
a SOUTHERN STATES os 
Daily and Weekly Properties 
Sales—Purchases—Financing 
L. PARKER LIKELY 
607 Times Bidg., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Towa. 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
ey a all other sperpeece: 
BENTHUYSEN 





s. 
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Administrative 
Advertising 
Cartoonists-Artists 
Circulation 


and send to us with 
ft jassi 


on receipt of your ad 


ADDITIONAL: SERVICE 





NOTICE! 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


You Will be Interested in the Following Services: 

1. Draft a 4-time consecutive eaetions ad stating your qualifications 

men' 

Section 

2. Fill out completely the registration card which will be sent to — 

copy. This card will made avail 

executives calling on us for help for all departments of Ag 
Papers and allied fields. 


3. ae rag of this are seeking: registration is to hel 


‘E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


Editorial 
Mechanical 
Photogra 

Public Relations 


ee of rates appear a’ the 


ou more quick: 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR THI 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 

>_0. Box 627, San Fernando, Calif, 

ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R, GAB 


3937 Orange St.. Riverside, Cal. 

AY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 

nd sold without publicity. 
SOUTHERN Newspaper Proverties and 
machinery. Everything Confidential. 
J. B. Snider, Natchez, Mississippi. 


CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 


J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
enice, California 

















PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON WEEKLY. 

$1 as pe ra aaa ci building. 
SOUTHERN CALIF 

LY. = $53,000 coe ge $38,- 
000. $15,000 down. Jack L. Stoll, 
four. Melrose Ave., 
Jal 





Los Angeles 27, 





WRITE FOR LATEST = of news- 
paper Properties for MAY 
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$25.00 per month. Gro 
5 "97,400 in '49 under lease. « *- 


ers "operate two other papers 55 miles 
away. . cash or $7,500 half 
down. m’t answer unless you can 


qualify. sarety Publishing Oo., Linn, 


EXPERIENGED newspaperman want- 
ed to take over operation of profitable 
weekly set-up doing $50,000 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
PUR SALE: SMALL DAIL - 
cies? os of pase 0, J ro PHOTO 
return on investment. Will take ENGRAVING 
70,000, cash, 
$10.0 Editor & Buia ‘easton EQUIPMENT 


ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO 
110 Fulton St. 
New York 





rial 9502. 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LIQUIDATION 


Complete Mechanical 





538 S. Clark St. n 
Chicago Equipment 
FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 31 BRISTOL 
Linotypes, also Model C Intertype Se- VIRGINIA-TENNESSEAN 
Immediate shipment. Print- 
er es, 7, I diately ilable thru merger 


New York 7, N. Y. 





Publisher required to find climate 
more suited to young daughters. Good 
equipment. for expansion. East- 
ern industrial and mining area. Will 
sell part or all. ‘rite your pecuseas 
to Box 5756, Editor & Publisher. 

wSTABLISHED WEEKLY 





EXTRA 8 PAGE DECK, 1 or 2 tor 
Goss Rotary. Available at once. Sin- 
gle width. 2 plates wide. 28 9/16” 
cutoff. Can also install. 

TURNE a. PRINTIN G@ MA ERY, 
INC. e Avenue, Cleveland 


Payn 
14, Onin RF Chicago—De' 





within 15 miles of Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Excellent opportunity. Complete 
plant. $33,000. Write Box 5794, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


LINOTYPES—Trade in your ai 


for one of our completely ‘rebuilt and 
us today 








MICHIGAN FLASH! 
SIXTY-YEAR-OLD WEEKLY, unop- 
posed in fine little town of 800 about 
60 miles from Detroit. Excellent plant. 
Price $16,000 including modern brick 
newspaper building 20x60 in heart of 
business section. Terms $4,200 down, 
balance to suit. Y BROS., News- 
paper Brokers, Binghamton, N. Y. 
MICHIGAN COUNTY SEAT, $16,000 
net. 

ss oom 000 


$50. 000 cash. 
INDIANA — i established weekly, 
$55,000, term 


jong poe oy _ =" $15,000, $6,000 down, 
net $7,0 
Many a all over the United 
States. 


Len Feighner Agen 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant. “Mich. 





WESTERN Daily, best climate area, 
Net over $100M, large quick assets, 
Cash, Receivables, Real Estate. Cash 
asked half million. 


Western Daily, best climate area, Real 
tate among assets, ity growing 
fast. Net $35M. Cash down $100M. 


These are good properties and are 
worthy of consideration by buyers 
that are critical and have the cash. 
State your cash position. 


W. H. Glover Co—Ventura, Calif. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


$40,000 DOWN tf 
west or Midwest Mially . B fig 3 
wata, Oklahoma. Bank Reference. 


MAN with cash wants to buy weekly 
newspaper along the east coast. New 
England _ site preferred. Box 5766, 
Editor & oe jisher. 

UP TO $30,000 down payment for 
well established weekly newspaper in 
sound, attractive community. Or will 





for details of machines ae available. 
ao “sy: TI MACHIN- 

os se 88 Gold Street, New 
York 7 , N. ¥. REetor 2-2283. 





FOR SALE: 
16-Page HOE WEB PRESS 
2 plates wide, with single folder, 
23 9/16” sheet cut. Complete Stereo. 


Equipment, including Mat Roller, and 
A.C. motors. Immediately available. 


THOMAS W. HALL OCO., Ine. 
Stamford, Conn. 





LATE HI SPEED FOLDER for Goss 
bra on 28 9/16” cut off. Tabloid 
attac 

TU RNER. * PRINTING MACHINERY, 
INC., 2680 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14. Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 


INTERTYPES AND LINOTYPES 


1—CSM-3, 8 model ‘‘O’’ 30 em, 

cage oe 30 C with quadder, ,. Sieaet 
Linot; et 2 Model 8 and 2 $5’s. 
Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Presses. 
225 Vandercook Proof Press. 

Goss 45-0 Mat Roller. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
828-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, P. 





Composing Room 
5 Linotypes — Models 5-8-14-31, 11 
Fonts Linotype Mats—Coronas, etc., 
New Ludlow—20 Fonts Mats, New El- 
rod Model F—12 Molds, 2 New Ham- 
mond Glider Saws, New Rouse Rotary 
Miterer, etc. 


Press and Stereo 
Goss Quad Press—16-32 Collect with 
5-ton Electric Furnace and complete 
set stereo equipment. 20 Turtles—32 
Chases — Mat Roller — Stahi — Ham- 
mond 8-Col. Easy Kaster, Nolan Rout- 
er, Remelt Furnace with Margach 
Molds, Goss Flat Shaver, ete. 


Engraving Dept. 
Complete Chemco Engraving 
with Chemco Camera on Lease. 


Room 
10 Tons Stereo and Lino Metal. 


All machines equipped with Electric 
Metal Pots, Margach Feeders, AC Mo- 
tors. 


BEN SHULMAN 
719 Shelby St., Bristol, Tenn. 
Phone: South 4584 








FOR SALE 
Hoe Dry Mat soiler, with A.C. motor, 
conan arive. 


Duplex Tubular Casting Box. 


Goss Water-cooled Curved Casting 
Box, 2-kmife Tail Cutter and Shaver 
tor 21%” sheet cut. 


Hoe Curved Plate Shaver, Beveler & 
‘Trimmer for 144” diam. plate. 


Duplex Curved Shaver & Tail Cutter 
for 15” plate diam. 


Stereo. Metal Pots, 1% to 4-tom ca- 
pacity, with or without pumps. 


Goss Curved Plate Router for 14/4” 
plate diam. 


Hoe 8-column Flat Casting Box, quick 
jock, with spring- balanced lids, 


NEW Hall Form Tables s ‘Dural’ 
ught-weight Stereo. 


THOMAS W. HALL gig ke " 
120 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
(Plant at Stamford, Guat 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





AUTOMATIO PRESS, six 
Excellent condition. A real 
Daily Times, Niles, Ohio. 


CAMERON Newsprint Roll Spli 
d Winding Machine. Complete wit 
al ettachmente. 72-inch trim 


KLUGE 
rollers. 
bargain. 





cos 
vafactory. Reasonable 


>. 
$5,000.00, £9. Write Box 5746, Edl- 


—- solicited. 
i Fenuenee. 





DOUBLE WOOD JR, A 1 with 
pump and pot. Wood hutesiineer. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way. New York 7 x. 


ROYLE BB Radial Arm Router, Royle 
Standard Beveler 16” with lining at- 
tachment, in good — order. E. T. 
110 Fulton Street, 











Newspaper plant burns down—publi- 
cation suspended. Plant owner sty- 
mied. Phoned Turner Printing Ma- 
pops pee Plant again operating in 
60 days, including settlement of in- 
sarenes velaisn. All handled by Turner’s. 


When an emergency arises— 
Turn to Turner Printing Machinery, 


Ine 
The best _buys—the best equipment. 
TVRNER PRINTING MAOHINFRY. 
0. 2680 Lng Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohi Chicago—Detroit. 





take interest, active on 
8 eventual ownership if publisher 
Advertiser is Piifelo 

oe age 39, fully roun 
experien: former daily soeigecks 
= onsible, reliable, sincere. | Socks 


rele we kee right location. Must e solid, 
not speculative proposition. Replies 
fonddential. Box 5690, Editor & Pub- 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


TWO SCOTT FOLDERS, 22%,” cut- 
off. Can be used —— Imme- 
diate delivery. Box 5657, "Raitor & 
Publisher. 





28 PIPE construction form_ tables, 
priced at $40 each on cars Indiana. 
George O. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 
ONE 82” Oamachine Splicing and Roll 
winding 0/300 complete with 7% 
‘o' 


Me. E L. A. Daily News, 1257 
Los "Angeles St., Los Angeles 54, 
Seine 


AG ae and drive for'Goss Rota 
INTING MAOCHINER 


ING.. 2680 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 








COLOR PRESS 
Pancoast High Speed 12 cylinder color 
press, ge eut-o! 

ORGE ©. OXFORD 
Raige Idaho 
1—8-PAGE HOE Unit, 2 vlates wide, 
for 23 9/16” cut-off, 15” plate di- 
meter. Box 5792, Editor & Pub- 
SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
nump. Word Autoshaver. Printcraft 
Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 
Vare 7. N.Y. 











AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES — _ INTERTYPES 
All Models on Display 
Visit Our Showroom 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 


317 North Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa., Walnut 2-7410 
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Co., 
New York City” (7). 
40 STEEL CHASES, oigat 12-em col- 
umns, 6 pt. column rule, 99% picas. 
Page length 21% inches, 918 Thiel = 
Very msec Herald -Leader, ken 
ington, 


NEW saninass Model E 8-page Du- 
plex Flat Bed Press. Box 5804, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER two-motor 
full automatic newspaper press drives 
and — panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle AO. Complete with resistors 
and push Ayes station: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
will ae 8 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. 

One 40/8 H.P. faceplate type. 
Will power 4 decks ee width, 
quad or 16-page tubular, p 

Used, ppodaraageen ithaca A with- 

rvice, reasonably priced, 
immediately gots 
stern Color ae Co. 
Waterbury 20, 


2—GE, 75/7% HP, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
208 volt, t¢ fall 

Web Press aon Ideal for color or 
rotogravure presses requiring wide, 
—— speed range, excellent con- 
dition. 














er pie Co. 
ite Street 
neo Yok 13, N. Y. 


82 PAGE GOSS. Two plates wide. 
Cut off 23 9/16”. 8 col. 12 em, Hi 
Speed folders. attachment. 
Power paper hoist. Paper conveyor 
system with right angle. AC motor 
and drive. Stereotype equipment. An 
excellent bny 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY. 
NC.. 2630 Payne BR Cleveland 
14, Ohio, TOwer 1-1810. ' Branches: 
Chicago—Detroit. 








FOR SALE 

Two-unit 82-page Hoe Press, 22%” 
cut-off, excellent operating condition. 
4.0. motor ee, a or with- 

ter 
PRINTORAPT 1 REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway New York 7, N. ¥. 
16 PAGE DUPLEX TUBULAR, 22%” 
cut off. AC motor equipment. Stereo- 
type e a Engng at once. 
Priced a 
TURNER. ? PRINTING MA ACHINERY, 
INC., 26830 Payne Avenue, Olevelan 
14, Ohio, TOwer 1-1810. Branches: 
Chicago—Detroit. 


PRESSES FOR SALE 


OSS —- UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
COSED. 2-64 Page capacity, 22%- 
inch cutoff. Located in Dallas, Texas. 


GOSS—DEOKER TYPE 32-64 Page 
apacity, 22%-inch cutoff, used 
Comic Press. Located in Dallas, Texas. 


HOE—UNIT TYPE, 16-32 Page Ca- 
pacity, 22% -inch eutoft AC Drive. Lo- 
cated in Cana 


HOE—DECKER TYPE, elagiowines 

be: 32 page capacity, 23 9/16-inch Os 

Y%- and %4-page folder. Located in 
rk. 











New 


HOE—‘‘X’’ PATTERN, Sextuple and 
Donble Sextuple, 21%-inch cutoff. Lo- 
cated on Pacific Coast. 


HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 page capacity, 
end feed, 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. 
cated in Alabama. 


COMPLFTE STERPOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 
BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 

















MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
LINUTYPES—We are interested hag ADVERTISING MANAGER For 7 day 
bu: our old typesetting mac morning-evening paper in growing 
FOR SALE We snail appreciate ano apogee! ‘. midwestern city. Job calls for the 
- ” offer our —— jon. oday| right experience in newspaper or 
HOE 4 UNIT OCTUPLE SUPER IM-| for est cash prices. eMERICAN agency field, good knowledge of re- 

POSED NEWSPAPER PRESS — 2] PRINTING MAOHINERY OO., ING.,| tailing, sales promotion, and 

units on Floor and 2 units above—| gg Gold Street, New York 7, N. ¥.| relations. Experienced staff now on 
22%” cut-off, double folders, press | REctor 2-2283. the job. Successful Cay will haa- 
has roller bearings and rubber rollers die national accounts and have super- 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for WANTED vision of both local diasley and clas- 


3 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 
With or without complete stereotype 
equipment 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway. New York 7, N. 
48 PAGE HOE SEXTUPLE. Tt 
5 2 em. Color cylinder. 
Tabloid attachment. 
Available at once. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 


INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, TOwer 1-1810.' Branches: 
Chicago—Detroit. 





MISCELLANEOUS—FOR SALE 
HAVE standard White Newsprint to 
offer. Best quality ROLLS. Bunge 
Pulp and Paper Co., 45 West 45 St., 
New York 19. N. ¥. LUX. 2-4830. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
MOVING and ERECTING 
REPAIRS and, REBUILDING 








Central Midwest Location 
Pp OHINE CO. 


10307 Churchill Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Dup 
24 page =—_ preferably with Stereo- 
type equipment. 
We need these presses immediately. 
Advise Details 
i es MACHINE —* 
3-29 No. Fe Stree 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY — Duplex 
or Cox-0- press; one CSM; one 
— cash price for quick 
deal. Call or wire collect. AMERI- 
CAN PRINTING MACHI ecg pee 
Inc., 88 oak oe N.Y. 7%. 
REctor 2-2283 

WANTED TO "BUY—FINISHING cy: 
linder for ereeyae Ba agen 
inch. The Berkshire ening Eagle, 
Pittsfield, Massach Ring 

WANTED TO BUY: Four (4) Reels 
with or without automatic —. 
furnish 


Please gy 3 
and full details. Box 5656, itor & 
Publisher. 

WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype ino- 








sified managers. Man under 40 pre- 
ferred. Salary Reso Send full infor- 
mation in first letter. All inquiries 
strictly peal at Box 5811, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

Se SPACE = 

TIONAL MONTHL 
R TRADE MAGAZINE 

Only top-flight advertising salesman 
who can earn a minimum of $10,000 
need apply. Draw $75 plus 10% com- 
mission. Write fully giving back- 
ground and experience to Box 5797, 
Editor & Publisher. 

ADVERTISING PROMOTION MAN 
Large mid-Atlantic State’s newspaper 
has opening for advertising p 





HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL WRITER for small syn- 
dicate serving dailies. Young man 
with newspaper experience, po edu- 
cation, writing power, interest in edi- 
torial page, Box 5806, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN WANTED 


ALL-ROUND experienced newspa- 
perman wanted by small Texas daily; 
supervise and handle advertising, 
editing, circulation. Must have 
thorough knowledge mechanical de- 
partment. Position not filled at 
present. Permanent. Population, 
11,000. Give background, salary ex- 
pected first letter; otherwise, no 
consideration. Write Box 5807, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED news 
= to manage —— a 











man in direct mail, presentations. 
This is an excellent opportunity for a 
promotion manager on a er size 
daily to move up. r staff knows 
of this opening. Sell soaenie with 
full details including salary in your 
first letter to Box §798, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED OLASSIFIED GIRL. 
Preferably one capable of taking com- 
plete charge of t girl ¢ de- 
partment. Excellent a in 

: A te 





type and Intertype machines. 


mains" SOVDE CO., 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


INC. 





E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
inting ger 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Illinois 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 





Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor a 
Service Nationwi 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
ANY W 





28 East 4th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 











one: SPring 7-1740 
MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 


wide 


LORENZ PRINTERS 


MNMESTS COMPANY 
3626—31 St.. Lon 
STiliwell 6-0098-009 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same, 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 


USED ROTARY PRESS, 24 or 32 
page with stereotype equipment. Also 
Linotype or Intertype with 4 maga- 
zines and 4 auxiliaries, quadder, mix- 
News- -Herald, Willoughby, 








Is§and ster 3. W. Y. | 





Pony Autoplate. 


Curved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi 


at Dryer, Cutler-Ham- 


mer paper conveyor, 3,500 Ib. metal pot. 
Chases, Box 5793. Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, 


500 Fifth Ave.. New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 


INC. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EVER dream of owning a share in a 
suburban weekly, running it for your- 
self? We have an exceptional 
portunity for the right man. Write 
Record, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


BUSINESS-JOGGING MONTHLY 
FOLDER 











for Want Ad departments to mail to 
accounts and prospects. Six amusing- 
ly illustrated and written pages of 
hints, hunches and humor that inter- 
est business firms in using your Clas- 
sified section. Nothing else like it. 
Your own logotype plus absence of 
any syndicated look gives impression 


icking with Classified’’ is your 
mad creation. Especially suited for 
smaller newspapers § and wee’ klies. 
Here’s that vehicle for a d di- 


prog o com- 
plete details and give at least two 
references in first letter. Midland 
Daily News, Midland, Michigan. 


LOCAL AD MANAGER, progressive 
evening and Sunday newspaper; sta 
of five; University city of 30,000; 
permanent position for experienced 
man with record for high type selling, 
promotional and executive ability; 
mild climate; plenty housing ; best 
d i 1 facilities. 
Write giving full information, refer- 
ences, present earnings or salary ex- 
pected. Transcript, Norman, Okla. 
OPENING FOR YOUNG JOURNAL- 
ISM SCHOOL GRADUATE to be ad- 
vertising representative for regional 
publication with offices in Greensboro, 
N. C.; starting at $50 per week plus 
commissions; ability to create and sell 
advertising, knowledge of layout and 
hasic fundamentals of advertising 
necessary, possession of car desirable. 
Write Box 2233, Greensboro, N 








un 
a married. “Write fully evening: Ob. 
server, La Grande, Oregon. 

YOUNG WOMAN reporter with ex- 
perience or training. Give complete 
details. Plain Dealer, Wabash, Ind 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


FLOORMEN AND OPERATORS 
Wanted. Afternoon daily, midwest 
city of 45,000. Permanent. Union. 
Paid holidays and vacations. Free life 
i nd hospitalizati Sick 
benefits. Profit-sharing and pension 
plan. Will assist with housing. Good 
scale. 40-hour week. Neve, 
Commercial-News, Danville, ‘. 


MECHANICAL, Experienced ad make- 
up for open shop composing 














man 

room. Modern plant, excellent work- 
ing conditions; permanent job for 
tight man. Send references and ex- 
periences to Box 5770, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

STEADY FLOOR and machine jobs 
open on Ohio Daily oe it 


work, Union. 87% 41% 
hour. Sick, ee ag isation 
and pensions. gt x — s 

Reply Box 5678, tor & oo pablisher: 





WE NEED a soundly-trained, level- 
headed, even-tempered, mature man to 
take charge of our mechani teal de- 
partments which include composing 
sega and press-stereo combined. Must 





SOUTH DAKOTA daily, 10,500 circu- 
lation, needs alert advertising salesman 
who is looking for a future. Prefer 
experience and college training. Excel- 
lent opportunity for young man who 





rect-mail approach to customers and 
prospects you've wished for. joaeee 
me for sample and _ prices 

Howard Parish, Tested Want ad’ if 








ing Plans, Daily News Tower, Miami 
32, Fla. 
SCHOOLS 
OHIO LINOTYPE SCHOOL 
Logan, Ohio 


Linotype Instruction 
Free Information 


desires to make himself part of the 
° ‘rite air mail, giving 
complete details, education, back- 


ground, salary, etc. Public ‘Opinion, 
Watertown, South Dakota. 





HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


e and union member. Will 
glad to exchange details with all 

applicants who are interested in well- 

pa d employment in a pleasant town. 

+ a Box 5736, Editor Pub- 
s 





LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays a a 








CAPABLE WRITER, acustomed to 
dealing with both national and inter- 
national subjects hae large weekly 





rent history field. Best talent wanted. 
Give fall details of background, edu- 
cation, writing experience. Box 58038, 
Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN with at 
least 3 or 4 years wp ones mee in mak- 
ing layouts, writing copy, and selling. 
Good workin conditions. Nice ci 
of 18,000. ve = on s8' Goo 
salary to start. H. F. aay, “Adrian 
Telegram, Adrian, Michigan 
ADVERTISING salesman for growing 
small Florida daily. Desire man about 
40 with record of good sales produc- 
tion. Permanent, with promising fu- 
ture. Pay now $55 per week plus 
monthly production bonus based on 
previous year’s volume. Give details 
and references. Daily Highlander, 
Lake Wales, Fla. 

CLASSIFIED SALESMAN 
Opportunity for bright youngster with 
a year or two of experience selling 
classified advertising in minor leagues 
to move metropolitan newspaper 
(eastern seaboard). Starting salary 
around $50-$55. Box 5809, Editor & 





Publisher. 





EXPERIENCED REPORTER 
ain Dealer, 
Wabash, Indiana 


EDITOR BUSINESS 





PAPER 
Marketing trade publication, with 
headquarters in New York, has 
opening for editor. Would like one 


who is a fluent writer with dyna- 


mie style; also a good mixer and 


capable of addressing trade organ- 


izations, ete. Our organization 


knows of this advertisement. Apply 


Box 5801, Editor 


in full confidence. 


& Publisher. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 3, 1950 





Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUB: : Editor and Me- 
chanical Foreman seek opportunity te 


handle your small.daily or la 
ly. Both precmntly ow 
capable as tea: e charge a 
front and bai oak pag mapenenee 
large and small dailies and weeklies 

Write Box 5708, Editor and Publisher. 


TANT. Publie, private experience, 
. priva' A 
knowledge o' \ ting, 
publishing or agency, Chicago loca- 
tion with opportunity. Now comptrol- 
ler chain o: 


small da newspa’ 
and radio stations. Age a. Box 5008, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 








ADVERTISING MANAGER, 87, em- 
ployed, college, married, sober, de- 
endable, layouts, sales, merchandis- 
ing, promotion. city 15,000. 
Write 4132 Stanford, Dallas, Texas. 
ADVERTISING Manager small ly 
or — = weeklies tA 4 — 
= an 5 } 

$75 0 et. "G. Pearson, 23 2257 Lor- 
ing | » York 58, New York. 








A GO 
presen’ 
in 

connec 
weekly 
can se 





















































SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION s 





A GOOD Advertising man, 48, at 
present connected with large weekly 
in Eastern Kentucky, seeks a new 
connection with small daily or large 
weekly. Can make good layouts and 
can sell. 20 years experience, Dailies 
and weeklies. Good personality. 
Available one week's notice. $55 
wee! ite Box 5816, Editor & 
Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS emery College xradu- 
ate, 26, seeks positio: 





CIRCULATION MANAGER — Experi- 
enced daily and weekly papers, home 
delivery, mail, thoroughly conversant 
A.B.C. and other details. Presently 
employed, seeks other connection. 
Box 5812, Editor & Publisher. 


RID YOURSELF OF 
CIRCULATION PROBLEMS 


4 YOUNG man of 39, an 30 years 
in respected 








assistant Sales. ‘Advertising and path 
experience. Box 5814, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, daily. Los 


newspaper organizations oun carrier 
in 40,000 city, to motrepoliten circu- 
lation director. 





A CALM economical operator with 
os eS ee ty, — that rare extra talent for producing 
bition, ability. Married strong, sound promotion to meet situ- 
Now emplo; seek te of | ations. 
airenceman. Witte Bris, diver RESUME of | xperience shows oat: 
OLASSIFIED MANAGER, small dally | Srences® proving ability “ie” EARN 
presently employed, desires change. $10,-15,000. ving. A. telegraph ia 
Thoroughly experienced in most all| strictest confidence Edi- 


phases of Classified Advertising. Ex- 
cellent record, experienced in selling 
Classified Display, also 

keeping knowledge. Age 32, married, 
children. Best references. Available 
at once. Personal interview greatly 
appreciated. Write Box 5813, Editor 

Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED manager—18 years top 
flight experience all phases small, me- 
dium and metropolitan dailies. Suc- 
cessfal 








tor & Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


COVERING SAN _ FRANOISCO for 
Trade Magazines, General Assi, coment, 
Features. Godfrey Lehman, 

ket St.. San Prenciavo lene, Oaltt 





I COVER THE 
Guy Livingston, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
Capable House Organ Editor. 
I’m a young man, 23, capable of han- 


dling a newsworthy house-organ. 
offer you the following qualifications: 





1. Good sound writing ability. 


2. ae res Fea produc- 


on experien: 
3. Handle photography. 
4. College background. 


Write or phone Ray Griffin, WHite- 
hall 4-6211, — West Chicago Ave., 


Chicago 10, It 
Bos’ 
$708, Kalter & 


3% S experience in news, fea- 
tures and editing on small weekly and 
large daily. A.B. Journalism. M.A.— 
Labor Relations, one year Law. Box 
5783, Editor & Publisher. 


DESK MAN, 382, fast, accurate, de- 
from rim to city 
rge. Also write 
intarpective pieces. Solid 
background. Prefer west, southwest. 
Box 5741, Editor & Publisher. 


DO YOU NEED A REPORTER! 
Well, I need a job. 
Can’t we on & together? 


COPYREADER, 
summer berth. 
Publisher. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
Seat Good estrone. Bos RCH; editing 
Good references. Box 


p_ Balter & Fubtisber: 
and” Strloes (E- 


arOhrewnee a = 
—— desk of Stars 
pean ition). Ea 
doen Hotel, 17 West 32 oa Berect, Anew 
York Ci 


sUCcESSFOL a sall_aaly. 
national sowseecki. ea 
Want responsible position 
small wy for Sem, Strang 33, 
advert: edit 
sdveriiing diorlah "some shop. 
Top t Fences. 
refe . 
Routh. Bex 8788, Editor & Publisher 
—30—3 mee — =a 
ba a eaorship of small Nay — 
1 able salary — 
Beet. Maeniag — 65 Liberty St. 7 
Monticello, N.Y. ____________ 
VERSATILE REPORTER 
weeklies, now manag- 
Freinoa hain, W: Wants phony to > daly. 
One year daily 





Large Lin Relations 
fo deft, ast ate iting, but have i 
ut 
r a 


Pare No openings now? 


degree, family. Box 5781, 


Publisher. 


VERSATILE er; 7 

me (im —y radio)” ra 
ent, 8) ures 

cial om one of biggest nation’s dailies 





seeks newspaper, =a job anywhere, 
prefer East Mountain 
area; also publishing, publicity < 


blic relati Box 5750, Editor & 








management record gained 187 Batt Setharead 1 year daily expe: BA Journal- 
— — planned —— — Brookline 46, Mass. oT ph BE 32-7633. = re are 7. Want job with 
jon @ ss training. ge 3’ —— ‘ified “photog . | future. ere. lary 
5791, Editor & Publisher. — = Mex: Fag 9 dary. Daily or weekly. Know spo rts. 
OLASSIFIED SALESMAN: 17 years | 5712, Editor & Publisher. Single. “Oar. Box 8754, Editor & 
capeueaee in Fad phases of classified. WASHINGTON, D. 0. by = Publisher. 
Can do a real job on any publ 
ia Hesenshal, 1687 _ St. Johns | merchandi: dising | Also _basiness, Box Se =. eas assistant for 
rae ooklyn, N. Y. Slocum] 5739, Editor "s Pu er. Barbe oer iibrary' 5 ‘public — 

- Degree journalism. 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER, qualified. 'ANTED—ED 
Real — hag Best of refer- SITUATIONS W. ITORIAL | eg an es weraity, saad 
ences. ge 36. Box 5795, Editor & 
Publisher, ave magasine, displaced by Intalltion of EXPERIENCED Reporter; 26; college 
CLASSIFIED M. Ad isi ri- | traduate, 28 months experience, now 








Director desires permanent connection 
in Florida. an 

minded. Gapatis of training and de- 
veloping solicitors. 20 years newspa- 
per experience. Top bracket 





Teletyp oroug: expe: 

enced eas ap Ae = comperting ae 

fitting and pages 

deadline. Excollest working heew!- 
ige typography, — 7 eoe 





in this field. Available due to con- 
solidation. Prefer percentage opera- 
tional deal. Address G. A. Best, 2700 


Bush Blvd., Birmingham, Ala. 
OLASSIFIED SALESMAN, , 24, June 
50 B.S. rk 


way into display. Wants a 
bing work for it. Norman Richards, 
306 E. Chalmers, | 
NATIVE CALIFORNIAN _ turning 
down salary increase as Advertising 
Manager for 20 furniture and hard- 
ware stores in Pennsylvania in order 
to make permanent home in West. 
Strong all-around experience placing 
$100,000 annually in newspapers and 
other media. Former newspaper space 
Salesman. College graduate, married, 
veteran, young and sales-minded. Ex- 
cellent references including present 
employer. Seeking position with fu- 
ture in newspaper, store or agency. 
Available for interview in California 











after June 15. ael Douglass, 552 
Beale Ave.. Bakersfield. Calif. 
YOUNG MAN, single, University of 


Missouri School of Journalism adver- 
tising major, seeks , pe on _ 


mersied, veteran | * (Specis gervices, 





rial or editorial- achustion work, “neg. 

azine or house organ. Box 573 5, 

tor & Publisher. 

Fenlais cher in fast es yg editor, 
Spee makeu rize winner, 
ble to take full pe of news pro- 

dnstion, handle =. ahs now em- 

ployed. Desires cha "Best refer- 
ences. Box 5713, “Editor & Publisher. 

ALL - AROUND | ee aa - RE- 

WRITEMAN, 27, six y 








employed, wants job on medium size 
daily in East. Box 5751, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED GIRL, 26, wants _po- 
sition on daily in western city. Mis- 
souri grad; public relations, trade 
journal background. Prefer general 
reporting, consider society. Box 5800, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


FAR EASTERN EXPERIENCE: Edi- 
torial writer, top 10 American daily. 
wants wire service, magazine or news- 
paper spot in India or Japan. Know!l- 
edge of languages and lands, gained 
from years of residence there, quali- 
fives him to do A-1 job. Box 5805, 
Editor & Publisher. 











married, college rot vill snap at 
real opportunity gunn Perce! 
tive reporter, deft writer, handle 
wires. Box 5701, Editor & Publisher. 
ABLE OOPY EDITOR—12 — of 
varied experience, Lor ere. Box 
5671, Editor & Publ 
AARDVARK-to- Fine 
Columbia Journalism 





ner M.S. 
(Sackett schol- 


ar), B.A. Government UCLA, 22, two 
years experience, Irwin Moskowitz, 
628 W. 114 St.. N. Y. CO. 





7 pe a = ee — 
a 8) spo: 
preferred. "Knewblee i Beak wi wire 





daily or in industrial 

where in the United States. Willing 
to sell, or write copy. Available after 
graduation, June 9. Box 
5724, Editor & Publisher. 


=" ‘nrperionced Advertising Man- 








ss 7 eageet ne “. 
mage cy making. 
5682, Editon ’ Publish tf isher. ° 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
+ _ CARTOONISTS 
CARTOONIST—12 years’ experience 
sports, editorial, human interest, let- 


tering, layouts. Topnotch work. Now 
Aaa Box 5780, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST:  Inde- 
pendent Republican, winner of Na- 
tional Cartoon awards, experienced, 
desires to change to aggressive paper. 
Prefer midwest or east. Box 5776, 





Available now. Box 5190, > a % 

Publisher. 

AVAILABLE after June 15: Married 
vet 36, ear, June AB. 18 months’ 
PM 4 an sports editor, news experi- 
se Spe 





ence. lo radio. 
Go anywhere peofer West. Coast, 
Southwest. x 5748, Editor & 
Publisher. 


BA IN JOURNALISM, 24, vet. seeks 

cane experience on daily or 
eekly. Salary gd Box — 

Editor & Publisher. 

CITY editor, midwest daily, = 

chance to prove self in any news ca- 


HIGH-PRESSURE, active 
wanted by American reporter 
ing from Europe. Student eat 
psychology, sociology, talent human- 
interest features. Four languages; no 
stenography. Preferably warm cli- 
NO REPLIES unless job offers 
AR HOURS § WHERE 

HIG: 


a ——— 


ULES. Box 5810, Editor & Publisher 
E reporter. Journalism grad 
= le. anes a SDXx. re- 
ocate vet, single, Box S684, 


Bitter & > Sublisher, 

REPORTER-Male, single, 29, 8 years 
experience weekly, daily, press serv- 
ice, Army correspondent. Will travel. 
Rox 5762, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER-Writer, 24, married, Vet- 
start. osm e 
experience. eo ” 
bia. _ Consider eo: anywhere. 
Box 5745, Editor blisher. 
REPORTER—S8 months experience on 
daily, 2% months on weekly; covered 
beat, general assignments, features. 
sports. 7% years college and univer- 
sity, majors in history, social sciences, 
minors in journalism, English, biology, 
education. Married. Age 35. Wants 
job on daily. Eligible GI training. 














Editor & Publisher. 











acity on Florida daily. Box 5815, | Will go anywhere. Immediate avail- 
Editor & Publisher. - ability. Box 5799, Editor & Publisher. 
DEPENDABLE young copy reader | SEEK job — good eee: Year 
seeks desk job on daily; go anywhere. | *sily reporting: write a New York 
Now wire editor on western daily of | City Weekly. Vet. 24. Harvard hon- 
50,000. Four years experience, BA | ors, Columbia Journalism MS. Best 
in journalism. Box 5803, Editor & | references. Box 5817, Editor & Pub- 
Publisher. lisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 3, 1950 


at EDITOR-Reporter. 
and. 


Experi- 
D> Married, 
Len 33. 

west 


family, 
good 


ume responsibility as earned. 
oot mo esponsibility Box 5761, 
tor e Publisher. 
WRITER. voung. 
college gr 
Journal, wants ~ position 
Box 5802, Editor & Publi 
YOUNG MAN, 32, single, two degrees, 
7% years experience, will work for 
peanuts if can get stock ownership in 
paper and purchase agreement for 
control on owner’s death or retire- 
ment. Box 5796, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG REPOR' TER -copyreader. Five 
years: New York weekly; — 
daily; es reserve publicity; slot 


re » dekge Stars & 
Stripes. { (194 27). . Now one. movie 

blicit: it want back jewspa- 
Leg Go anywhere. Box 5659, Editor 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


Edi 





married, veteran. 
2 d Provid 





hes er 
sher 











Ay 
= how Yor! ew 
or cheler 7 Diecal 


write 
ioe 9. tor & Publisher. 
sox SS 
PLANT superintendent 36 years ex- 
perience handling men, building, erect- 
ing, ntaining, trouble shooting. 
Goss and Hoe news, magazine, roto. 


COMBINATION a ~ = se and 








ir = ity. 

loyed executive capaci 

ent vaterences. Box 5755, Editor & 
lisher. 


——=—=—=—= 
SITUATIONS WANTED—P?ROMOTION 
a EE 
ENT Promotion Writer. Young 
ae with strong busincss back- 
ground. Successful Direct mail cam- 
paigns, experienced with ALL ME- 
DIA, now employed, seeks change. 
Write Box 5818, Editor & Publisher 
or Phone—Winifred Jordan, HAnover 
2-1600-X 377, New York. ‘ 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FORMER 


E 
man _ wants job where prime Trespon- 
sibility is handling press-radio re- 
‘eanes in New York City or vicinity. 

















Write to sags Baird, 108 Hicks &t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
39 





Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


“For Time Magazine’s cover 
story on Publisher Arthur Hays 
Sulzerberger and the New York 
Times (Time, May 8, 1950), two 
Time staffers plus one distaffer 
(nimble, eager-beaverish, all) 
mined Times files, minds, records, 
got reports from around the world 
on what makes the NYT click. 
Total yield: 120 pages of typed 
memoranda, 95 pages of wire 
copy, 438 phofos. End product: a 
distillation of the newspaper’s one 
hundred years and its present cast 
of 3,740 characters into 667 lines 
(about 4,000 words), 11 pictures.” 

So begins a Time-like article 
“Behind Time” in the current is- 
sue of “Times Talk,” New York 
Times house organ, anent the re- 
cent piece in Time. If you are 
now sufficiently confused, it is as 
it should be. 

Anyway, Times Talk Editor 
Ruth Adler has written a take- 
off on Time-style, technique, edit- 
ing that is a honey. Complete with 
asterisks and foot-notes the theme 
is carried to cut captions. Three 
pictures taken, not used, by Time 
carry the line: “Omissionaries, 
these.” 

A few quotes gives the flavor: 

“Editors ‘greened’ (clipped, 
gnawed, bit, deleted, scratched 
out) some 385 lines of the original 
draft turned in by Time Writer 
Allan B. Ecker: left a good part of 
his (and NYT’s) soul on the pro- 
duction department floor.” 

“Timethods. Dead-panned Re- 
searcher Martha Turner and bald- 
ing Jim Bell, Time’s slick New 
York City newshawk, unloaded on 
word-slinger Ecker (no mean fact 
digger, he) 120 pages of notes.” 

And catching an error, “Times 
Talk” concluded: 

“Time’s Slip Shows. Judge 
Evans, described as ‘ninetyish,’ 
quipped, ‘A lot of people around 
here will be dead before I'm 
ninety.” But ‘Timesmen . over- 
whelmingly gave the story an O.K. 
Time’s titanic thesis ‘truly tops,’ 
they voted.” 

ak * co 

THIS ITEM comes under the 
heading of “Unusual Cornerstone 
Quotations About the Free Press.” 

Texas, as usual, lays claim to 
the most enthusiastic eulogy of 
the press carved in stone on any 
government building in the U. S. 
This time it is Austin making the 
claim. 

Several years ago the Austin 
Tribune suspended publication and 
the Tribune Building was sold to 
the State of Texas for use as a 
state office building. When the 
structure was erected for the news- 
paper (we don’t know when) an 
inscription was duly carved on 
the cornerstone. It was written by 
Edmunds Travis, editor of the 
Tribune. 
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Still emblazoned on the corner- 
stone of the state office building 
for posterity‘are these words: 

“A Free Press Is the Protagonist 
and Preserver of All Rights, the 
Foe and Destroyer of All Tyran- 
nies. It Insures Every Good Cause 
a Hearing and Every False Doc- 
trine a Challenge. It is the Ser- 
vant of Religion, Philosophy, Sci- 
ence and Art, the Agent of Truth, 
Justice and Civilization. Possess- 
ing It No People Can Be Held In 
Intellectual or Political Bondage: 
Without It None Can Be Free of 
Anv Form of Enslavement.” 

Can anyone beat that? 

* sd * 

THE youtH of America has 
been depicted as a generation of 
devil-may-care, hell-bent-for-elec- 
tion, inconsiderate, un»pprecia- 
tive, bunch of scatter-brains. We 
haven't subscribed to that school 
of thought, but every now and 
then the reported escapades of 
some bunch of youngsters has 
made us wonder. 

If you happened to read the 
May 25 issue of the Sharon (Pa.) 
Herald you would have had a 
pleasant jolt, as we did. There in 
11 inches on four columns was 
an ad signed: “With trust in the 
future, Class of 1950, Sharon 
High School.” We learn from the 
Herald that the ad was entirely 
unsolicited—it was apparently the 
kids’ own idea. And the copy will 
be an eye opener for those who 
happen to look at teen-agers with 
a jaundiced and skeptical eye. 

Under the headline “Thank 
You, Taxpayers,” copy said: 

“After twelve years of free pub- 
lic education, we the class of 
1950 now take our place with the 
thousands of other men and wo- 
men who have received an educa- 
tion at the expense of the Sharon 
taxpayers. 

“To you, the supporters of the 
Sharon School District, we, the 
graduating class of Sharon High 
School, wish by means of this no- 
tice to express our appreciation 
for this education. Through the 
years from the primary grades to 
our four high school years we 
have gained knowledge of our na- 
tion and the world. 

“We have learned the funda- 
mentals of citizenship and democ- 
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E & P CALENDAR 
ae 5 — PNPA, regional 
eeting, daily newspapers, 
Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh. 

June 8-10— National Press 
Photographers Assn., Sth an- 
nual convention, Brighton 
Hotel, Atlantic City. 

June 9-11—California News- 
paper Advertising Assn., an- 
nual convention, Miramar 
Hotel, Santa Monica, 

June 10-11—Virginia Press 
Assn., second annual news 
seminar, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

June 12-14 — ANPA Me- 
chanical Conference, Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo. 

June 12-15 — ICMA, Sist 
annual, Manoir Richelieu Hotel, 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 

June 14-15—Illinois Daily 
Newspaper Markets, annual 
meeting, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Springfield, Il. 

June 14-20—Imperial Press 
Conference, Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Jume 15-17—Tennessee Press 


Assn., 82nd annual conven- 
tion, Hotel King Cotton, 
Memphis. 

June 15-17—Texas Press 


Assn., 71st annual convention, 
Hotel Texas, Fort Worth. 
June 16-17—PNPA, annual 
display advertising  confer- 
ence, Penn Harris, Harrisburg. 
June 16-17—Oregon News- 
Publishers’ Assn., an- 
nual convention, North Bend. 





Schools on the top level of the 
country’s public school systems, 
the administration that has always 
worked for our betterment, and 
the Board of Education that has 
voluntarily assumed our welfare 
as a public trust. You could give 
us no greater gift than the gift of 
education. 

“In our appreciation for this 
gift we shall attempt to utilize its 
power, in becoming better citizens, 
and we shall try to stand worthily 
beside you in continuing your 
good efforts in behalf of the chil- 
dren who will come after us.” .. 

With kids like that coming out 
of our schools it augurs well for 
the good old U. S. A. We'll bet it 
made the taxpayers of Sharon sit 
up and take notice of the up-and- 
coming generation. 
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Tankersley Named | 
As Assistant MLE. 





racy, and we have been p 
to join you next year in the ranks 
of functioning citizens and tax- 
payers. To those of us who may 
strive for higher education you 
have given us the groundwork for 
this continued learning. 

“Thus, through your tax-dollars 
you, Sharon citizens, have given 
the priceless gift of education for 
better living to two hundred and 
forty-eight more future. citizens. 

“You have given us the expert 
teaching that has put Sharon 





WASHINGTON—Garvin E. Tan- 
kersley, executive city editor of 
the Washington Times Herald, 
was this week named assistant 
managing editor under Michael 
W. Flynn, managing editor. He 
will relieve Mr. Flynn of many of 
his present duties and will be in 
charge of editorial personnel. 

Mr. Tankersley started his news- 
paper career as a photographer in 
Lynchburg, Va. He came here in 
the late 30’s and within-a few 
years was Picture Editor. 





Telegraphers 
Reject U.P. 
Offer by 5 to 1 


Striking members of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union, AFL, 
turned down a United Press settle- 
ment offer this week. Manage- 
ment said it would have given 
them the highest pay in the indus- 
try. 
William L. Allen, international 
president of CTU, said the mem- 
bers voted 5 to 1 to reject the 
offer. 

Commissioner J. R. Mandel- 
baum of the Federal Mediation 
Service outlined the offer as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Clarification agreed upon; 
an interpretation of the contract 
is no longer an issue. 

“2. Company’s demand for an 
open shop abandoned; union shop 
reinstated. 

“3. General wage increase of 
$2.21 across the board. 

“4. $2 per month for those who 
have and for those who take hos- 
pitalization and surgical insurance. 
Those who have such insurance 
can take the $2 cash without tak- 
ing any more insurance.” 

Commissioner Mandelbaum had 
been trying to settle the strike by 
holding meetings .with both sides 
almost daily since the CTU called 
out 250 teletype punchers and 
maintenance men on May 1. 

Men, representing themselves to 
be machinists, called on the 
Newark (N. J.) News and the 
Newark Star-Ledger the night of 
May 30 and put their U.P. tele- 
type machines out of commission 
by loosening connections and cut- 
ting wires. Mechanics were sent 
from New York and the damaged 
machines were soon placed in 
operation again. 


2 New York Guild 
Units Talk Strike 


With negotiations over new 
contracts stalemated, councils of 
two units of the Newspaper Guild 
of New York—those of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun 
and New York Journal-American 
—were meeting as E&P went to 
press with the announced inten- 
tion of setting up strike headquar- 
ters. Both units have authorized 
strikes unless acceptable offers are 
received within two weeks. 

The Guild unit at the New 
York Daily Mirror also was meet- 
ing to consider a strike vote. 

The New York Guild an- 
nounced that in an election of 
delegates and alternates to the 
American Newspaper Guild con- 
vention in Washington the ad- 
ministration slate headed by Jay 
Nelson Tuck, president; Thomas 
J. Murphy, executive vicepresi- 
dent, and M. Michael Potoker, 
secretary-treasurer, was elected 
with a majority of more than two- 
to-one over an opposition slate 
offered by a rank-and-file group. 
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EDWARD HAYNES OF MINNEAPOLIS 

Are you an American taxpayer? So are we. Out of every dollar we took in last 
year, we paid out 17.2 cents in taxes—more than we paid our 46,700 employees 
96,800 owners. This includes taxes collected 
thy un for govemmentel agenaien, test does nat tnalad the mang “hidden” 
taxes that we and you both pay. Taxes are necessary, but it takes thousands 
of profitable businesses like ours, as well as millions of individual taxpayers 
like you, to pay the cost of government. 



















H. W. TURNER OF OUR CASPER, WYOMING, REFINERY 


Are you a Standard Oil employee? For you and your fellow workers (we have a 
total of 46,700 employees) we spent 16.4 cents out of every dollar we took in 
and 


industry. The benefit program includes a retirement plan to which 
and the company both contribute. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THESE FOUR PEOPLE? 


You, as a citizen of the United States, almost certainly 
belong to at least one of the groups that these four 
people represent. If so, you want to know whether we 
are making a profit. 

“Making a profit” and “running a sound business” 
mean the same thing to us. It’s important to a lot of peo- 
ple that our business remains sound, for all of the money 





MARS. ALVINA BASSLER OF BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Are you one of the 96,800 owners uf Standard Oil? All of you together received, 
in dividends, 2.9 cents out of every dollar we took in last year. And 4.8 cents 
out of every dollar was retained in the business, largely to help pay for new 
A P 1 


which 
tivity and earning power of employees and the supply available to customers. 





that Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies take in is 
eventually spent to serve one or more of these four groups 
of people. From every dollar we take in, one hundred cents 
is distributed, paid out, spent, or put to work. 

Because you are one of these groups of people, you stand 
to benefit when we make a profit. 

STANDARD GILL COMPANY (inbdiana) 


BERYL PRIDE OF EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Are you a customer of Standard Oil, or a customer of an independent dealer 
who sells our products? For materials, transportation and weer and tear, our 
costs were 58.7 cents out of every dollar we took in last year. Adding this to 
our taxes, labor cost and a fair return on the investment that enables us to 
supply you, 100 cents out of every dollar you spent with us was put to work. 


KNOXVILLE’S BLUE PANEL JURY 


 _ how to eliminate guesswork in Knoxville. _ 


THE KNOXVILLE NEWS-SENTINEL’S Continuous Con- 
sumer Research Panel—conducted with the 
co-operation of the University of Tennessee— 
provides factual data on trends, point-of-sale 
impact, changing brand preferences and per- 
centages of families buying. This Consumer 


Standout medium in 
outstanding market... 


Panel comprises 250 scientifically selected f: 


KNOXVILLE IS A CHOICE TEST MARKET for ne 
products and new campaigns. Its families havé 
the highest effective buying income in Tennessee, 
$4,926*. They’ve got the money to buy . 
News-Sentinel provides reports that tell you how 
they spend it. 


Covers both Knoxville and Oak Ridge. 


Delivers 95.8% coverage, gets 70% of all 
general advertising in Knoxville papers! 


Daily circulation 105,222** 
Sunday circulation 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 
May 10, 1950. 


**4 BC Report of 12 months ending June 30, 1949. 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . . . World-Telegrom 


Gensrel Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Chicage Sen Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Fort Worth 





05,222** 
11,736** 


Power, 








